NEW CHEV 


keep going longer, 
keep going for less! 


From the day you first put it on the job until the time comes to trade, 
your Chevrolet truck’s going to do more work for you while you spend 
less to keep it going. Here’s why you can count on it— 


INCREASED POWER SAVES YOU PLENTY 


Chevrolet’s high compression ratio (in each of its three great engines) 
develops more power. That means you go longer before filling the tank! 
It means, too, you’ve got extra power handy whenever you need it— 
for greater acceleration, for an easier pull up steep grades, for steadier 
going through mud and sand on off-the-road jobs. So, you save not only 
On Operating costs—you save time as well. 


GREATER RUGGEDNESS PAYS OFF IN LONGER LIFE 


Two-ton models, for example, are equipped with heavier axle shafts. 
All models have newly designed clutches and stronger frames. The best 
part of it is that, throughout their longer life, you spend less for their 
upkeep. For complete details about the model you need, see your 
Chevrolet dealer. He’ll tell you whatever you want to know, then give 
you the best news of all: Chevrolet trucks are priced lower than all other 
lines! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MOST TRUSTWORTHY TRUCKS 
ON ANY JOB! 


OLET TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN 
TRUCK FEATURES 


THREE GREAT ENGINES—The new “Jobmaster 
261” engine* for extra heavy hauling. The 
“Thriftmaster 235” or “Loadmaster 235” for 
light-, medium- and heavy-duty hauling. NEW 
TRUCK HYDRA-MATIC TRANSMISSION * — offered 
on %-, %- and 1-ton models. Heavy-Duty 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION — for fast, 
smooth shifting. DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH 
—improved-action engagement. HYPOID REAR 
AXLE—for longer life on all models. TORQUE- 
ACTION BRAKES—on all wheels on _ light- 
and medium-duty models. TWIN-ACTION REAR 
WHEEL BRAKES—on heavy-duty models. DUAL- 
SHOE PARKING BRAKE-— greater holding ability 
on heavy-duty models. NEW RIDE CONTROL 
SEAT*—eliminates back-rubbing. NEW, LARGER 
UNIT-DESIGNED PICKUP AND PLATFORM STAKE 
BODIES — give increased load space. COMFORT- 
MASTER CAB—offers greater comfort, conven- 
ience and safety. PANORAMIC WINDSHIELD —for 
increased driver vision. WIDE-BASE WHEELS — 
for increased tire mileage. BALL-GEAR STEERING 
—easier, safer handling. ADVANCE-DESIGN 
STYLING—rugged, handsome appearance. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is available on all cabs of 1V2- and 

2-ton models, standard cabs only in other models. “Jobmaster 261” engine 

available on 2-ton models, truck H — transmission on 2-, ¥4- and 
1l-ton models, 


DUN’'S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY. DECEMBER 1954. VOLUME 64 NO. 2320. PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY DUN & BRADSTREET PUBLICATIONS CORPORATION, 
300 WEST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILL. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IN USA $s. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
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need tinish to beat these specs? 
specify LIRIDITE) 


MIL-S5002 MIL-C-5541 AN-P32 

USA-50-80-11A J.Q.D. No. 144B 
USA 57-93-2A O.S. No. 1374 USA 57-0-2C AN-P61 
A-XS-1607 QQ-P-416 QQ-Z-325 MIL-3151 — 
if you’re finishing under these or similar specifications, 
here’s how you can use Iridite: 


AN-C-170 
AMS-2402A 


ON ZINC AND CADMIUM you can get highly corrosion 
resistant finishes to meet any military or civilian 
specifications and ranging in appearance from olive 
drab through sparkling bright and dyed colors. 


ON COPPER... Iridite brightens copper, keeps it 
tarnish-free; also lets you drastically cut the cost 
of copper-chrome plating by reducing the need for 
buffing. 


ON ALUMINUM Iridite gives you a choice of natural 
aluminum, a golden yellow or dye colored finishes. No 
special racks. No high temperatures. No long immer- 
sion. Process in bulk. 


ON MAGNESIUM Iridite provides a highly protective 
film in deepening shades of brown. No boiling, elab- 
orate cleaning or long immersions. 


AND IRIDITE IS EASY TO APPLY. Goes on at room temperature 
by dip, brush or spray. No electrolysis. No special equip- 
ment. No exhausts. No specially trained operators. Single 
dip for basic coatings. Double dip for dye colors. The pro- 
tective Iridite coating is not a superimposed film, cannot 
flake, chip or peel. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE? We'll gladly treat samples or send you com- 
plete data. Write direct or call in your Iridite Field Engineer. He's 
listed under “Plating Supplies" in your classified telephone book. 


R: JEARCH Pro 

INCORPORATED 

siahes Le PretecGer 


What Makes a Good President? D1 


A Symposi1uM 
What are the attributes and qualifications needed to head a company? 
Here are three views contributed by: Percy J. Ebbott, Chase National 
Bank of New York; Stewart E. Lauer, York Corporation; and Irving I. 
Schachtel, Sonotone Corporation. 


Who Will Buy What Industrial Products in ’55?....32 


James K. BLAKE 

Marketing Editor 
How many top executives must OK a purchase of your products? How 
many companies in what industries will buy your products? How early 
in 1954 were their minds made up? These are some of the facts pin- 
pointed in a survey of 766 manufacturing companies in 20 industries. 


Is Housing in Line with the Markets?..............+.35 


P. 

Director, Bureau of Business and Economics Research 

University of Miami 
The construction industry has shown phenomenal growth during the 
past few years and there are indications that it will continue. But how 
does this growth affect the economic scene? Is building taking place in 
the right areas? What determines housing needs and area growth? 


Hiring the Handicapped: It’s Good Business.........36 
G. LarRKE 
Employer Relations Editor 
The pinpoint, specialized training and the comprehensive selective 
placement available in hiring many of the physically handicapped often 
gives management a bonus with this kind of employee. Here are some 
guides showing how to go about hiring them. 


New Ways to Apply Your Product...............++39 
ANNESTA R. GARDNER 
Industrial Editor 
Open new markets and increase plant efficiency by taking advantage of 
new sprayers, dispensers, brushes, and applicators. They’re helping 
many companies build new businesses, add a needed fillip to established 
products. Whatever you make, there are ideas here for you. 


Fourteen Important 42 
for 36 Manufacturing Lines 


Roy A. FouLke 

Vice-President, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Unique yardsticks for measuring the financial soundness of the business 
operation, these fourteen important ratios have been compiled annually 
since 1931. Here is an easy way of comparing the soundness and progress 
of a business with that of others in the same line. 


Subscription: $5 a vear in U.S.A. and Possessions, and Canada. Elsewhere $10. Single copy, 75 
cents. Please state title and employing company when subscribing. 


Published monthly by Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corporation. Publication office: 300 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago. Editorial, advertising, and subscription office: 99 Church Street, New 
York 8 N.Y., Digby 9-3300. 


Correspondence generally should be addressed to the offices in New York Manuscripts or 
other material for publication should be addressed to the Managing Editor in New York. Adver- 
tisers should send proofs and plates with copy instructions directly to R. F. Bogner, Operating 
Department, Dun’s Review anp Mopern Inpustry, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago 16, Adver- 
tisements to be set by publication are to be sent with complete instructions to Production De- 
partment, Dun’s Review AND Mopern Inoustry, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Staff personnel appear on page 92. Copyright 1954 by Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corpora- 
tion. Copyrighted under International Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan Amer- 
ican Copyright Convention. The titles Dun’s Review and Mopern Inpustry are registered in 
the U.S. Patent Office. Cover: Lower Manhattan by Lockwood, Kessler & Bartlett. Frontispiece: 
Washington Crossing, Pa., by Howe. 


This magazine is indexed in the Industrial Arts Index, in the Public Affairs Information Service, 
and also semi-annually in an index available upon request to the publishers. ... Member BPA, 
NBP, SBME, and MPA... . Printed in U.S.A. 
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PAGE REMIARKS 


Paul Wooton reflects random thoughts of Cabinet 
members and other high Washington officials. 


Business leaders speak on pride in a company, ex- 
ecutive technicians, engineers, and plastics. 
Industrial motion pictures are becoming more useful 
and interesting. Here are some of the latest. 


Taking the pulse of business by analyzing trade, 
prices, production, employment, and income. 

Business Men's Expectatiogss 39 
Taking a look at the first quarter of 1955, what does 
it hold in the way of sales, income, and employment? 

New Methods and Materials 
There are ideas for you in these new developments 
in metals, metalworking, and metal products. 

Workmen’s compensation is a live 1955 subject as 
standards are sought for loss-of-hearing cases. 

Sales 
Spotlight on sales catalogs: their use, design, amount 
of integration with advertising and sales. 

Informative discussions of the latest business volumes 
to help the executive select future reading. 

Mere and There im Busimess . 
New developments, products, and uses that can be of 
great help to managements in many fields. 


Next Month: 


Fitting Your Product to the Atomic Age (First of two parts) 


A new industrial market is unfolding in atomic energy plants and 
laboratories. It’s a big market and a broad one—for everything from tex- 
tiles to television. This two-part article tells what you can expect to sell, 
and where—and how your own plant can benefit from atomic by- 
products. 


DUN’S REVIEW and Modern Industry 
99 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


One year subscription to U.S.A. and Posses- 
sions, Canada-$5. Elsewhere, $10. 


Enter my one-vear subscription [] Payment Enclosed or [] Bill me 


Send to 


nal will pay for an 
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Safety Floor 


Slipping accidents end immediately 
and insurance costs are chopped 
when Atcrip Abrasive Rolled 
Steel Floor Plate is installed in 
any plant. 
ALGRIP’s safety is unmatched by any other 
material because wet, dry or splashed 
with oil, ALGRIP stays non-slip . . . even 
on steep inclines. 

Hundreds of tiny abrasive particles 
impregnated to a controlled depth of gr 
penetration into tough, lightweight g 
steel plate give ALGRIP a “grind- 
ing-wheel” grain surface that 
never wears smooth since 
hard use only exposes new 
gripping particles ... an 
exclusive ALGRIP feature. 

A GRIP foot safety 
actually costs nothing, 
because it pays for itself in 
savings on insurance premi- 
ums. Write today for full de- 
tails. There’s no cost or ob- 
ligation. 

ALGRIP is Underwriters’ Laboratories 
approved for safety. 


A.W. ALGRIP 
Abrasive Rolled Steel Floor Plate 


PANY 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COM 


A 


Name CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
Pin Please send Booklet Al-12 on how ALGRIP can cut costs and stop accidents. 
Name Title 
My Title 
Address City Zone Stote 
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Preference for 
Motors Soars Since 1948! 


Important machine tool builders and 
buyers are standardizing on totally- 
enclosed motors. This Transfer-matic 
built to JIC standards by The Cross 
Company for a large automotive sup- 
plier uses 22 Allis-Chalmers totally: 
enclosed motors. 


Hones Why: mainte- 


nance more than pays for added cost 
— reliability and service continuity 
are extra benefits. 


ORE and more industries of all kinds are standardizing on 

totally-enclosed motors. The ratio of these to open motors 
is steadily rising. Economy-minded managements find it pays to 
use these motors almost everywhere even though the initial price 
is higher than for open motors. 


It’s a Better Investment —Totally-enclosed motors are protected 
against most of the causes of expensive maintenance and prema- 
ture failure. Experience proves that the low maintenance and 
dependability which result from this protection make the use of 
totally-enclosed motors a sound economic practice. 


Allis-Chalmers Motors Pace the Trend— Eight years ago, Allis- 
Chalmers introduced its fin-type, totally-enclosed motor. The 
popularity of this construction is evidenced by new models very 
recently introduced by several other manufacturers. 

For all the facts, contact your A-C office or distributor. Or, 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


and 


ARS 
‘ 


has not been shaken 
by the outcome of the election. Behavior of the stock market is not 
the only evidence to support that belief. Telephonic inquiries to the 
various federal reserve districts reveal that returns for nearly all the 
indices show a continuation of their upward movement. Most busi- 
ness decisions are made regardless of who wins elections. Problems 
that existed before the election are much the same now. 


* The 1956 campaign began on November 3. Change of control in 
Congress will mean intensive investigations of business. This seems 


to be having no dampening eftect. Indications are that there will be _ 


more investigation than legislation. Concentration. of economic 
power will be the chief target. Emanuel Celler, the representative of 
the eleventh New York district, will be chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. He sees in the present situation an opportunity for 
which he long has been waiting. He expects to ask for an initial ap- 
propriation of a million dollars to launch his investigation. Other 
investigations and committee hearings are expected to show that 
“cold war’ was an understatement in describing the attitude of 
Congress toward the Administration. Some Congressional leaders 
point out that the election in 1956 cannot be won by being friendly 
to the opposition. 


* One of the stratagems certain to be employed will be the attempt 
to get through extreme bills with a demagogic appeal that the Presi- 
dent will veto. Vetoes doubtless will be an issue in the 1956 cam- 
paign. Other activities for the 84th Congress: 
If the plan to make two committees of Education and 
Labor in the House can be put through, the Labor committee 
conceivably could recommend repeal of the Taft-Hartley law. 
Renegotiation of contracts which might have been dropped 
probably will be extended. 
Another fight on the compulsory licensing of atomic en- 
ergy patents is in prospect. 
The votes apparently are in hand for increasing the mini- 
mum wage from 75 cents to $1 an hour. 
Administration of housing during the past two years will 
be gone over with a fine tooth comb in the hope of finding 
a scoundrel in the present Administration. 
Efforts will be made to add a recapture clause to the con- 
tracts covering the sale of the Government’s rubber plants. 
Any chance of the corporation tax being reduced to 47 
per cent has gone glimmering. The Administration probably 
would have been willing to compromise at 50 per cent, but 
now an effort to increase the tax to 55 per cent is under way. 
Repeal of the new dividend treatment will be sought. 
Another effort is certain to be made to increase the per- 
sonal exemption. That try probably will be withheld a year 
so as to be nearer the time of the presidential campaign. 
It is doubted that expiring excises will be allowed to go off. 
New authority probably will be asked to impose controls 
in the event of an emergency. 
It is recognized that many of those legislative forays will be un- 
successful, but they will be political gestures intended to win votes. 


MODERN 


A new Congress, a shift in control, and the prob- 
lems of the nation are the stage settings against 
which veteran business reporter Paul Wooton 
describes the current legislative outlook in Wash- 


ington this month, 


*® The new Congress almost certainly will increase defense and pub- 
lic works expenditures. It may underwrite state and local bond issues 
for public works purposes and federal aid for local areas where un- 
employment is substantial. While it now is apparent that the Federal 
Government could have done little to preserve the buggy industry, 
consideration will be given at the forthcoming session to do some- 
thing for coal and other sick industries. The President will continue 
to work actively to reduce competition between Government and its 
citizens and to return to the states functions that have been preempted 
by the Federal Government. A changed complexion of Congress in- 
creases the prospect of lowering barriers that retard imports. 


*® Restoration of 90 per cent of parity for agricultural products has 
a chance under the new setup. Steps will be taken to remove ob- 
stacles hindering the sale of agricultural products for foreign cur- 
rencies. Sale of foreign currencies at a discount to tourists has been 
suggested. 


*& A revolution in handling figures mechanically is in progress. De- 
velopments are being watched closely by Government statisticians 
so that they can profit from their use at the earliest possible time. 
Labor and time will be saved in compiling the censuses now under 
way. The Federal Reserve is experimenting with seasonal adjust- 
ment by machine. Machines that will draw charts are just around 
the corner. 


*® Is the public interest being benefited or harmed by the trend 
toward mergers? This is an issue which is certain to come in for con- 
sideration at the next session of Congress. Executive agencies are 
expected to defend mergers as a natural development in meeting in- 
tensified competition. The Administration believes tough competi- 


tion is in the public interest. All concerned benefit, it is believed. if 


larger and more efhcient units are formed as a step in reducing cost. 
Competition is flourishing, but efforts will be made to soften it. 


*® Stock market strength is attributed principally to institutional 
mass savings which now may be invested with fewer restrictions. 
With a 50 per cent margin requirement, a 25 per cent decline in prices 
would cause less forced liquidation than the first half hour of the 
1929 crash. The present situation is far different from that of 25 
years ago. 


*® Strength of the economy in the British Isles and western Europe 
continues to impress ofhcials here. Hope has displaced despair. 
American business is benefiting in no small way from the trend in 
Europe and the march to a stronger economic position. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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the MOST EXPENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


this firm had on its dock was — 


oa this heavy, outdated | 


steel bridge plate! 


The initial cost of this heavy steel plate was 
very little, but through the years it has cost this 
firm many times its original price! It wasted 
valuable man-hours, created loading bottle- 
necks, caused accidents and equipment-load 
damage. It definitely became the most expen- . 
sive equipment on the dock! 


MAGNESIUM LIGHT! 
Easy One Man Handling 


But not any longer! Now it is being replaced 
by a light, strong Magliner magnesium dock 
board, engineered to the specific requirements 
of this dock and loading operation. Made of the 
world’s lightest structural metal for easy, one- 
man handling, Magliner magnesium Dock 
Boards will eliminate costly bottlenecks, and 
speed shipping-receiving operations. They in- 
troduce new, greater efficiency to dock han- 
dling, and provide years of safe, dependable 
and economical service. 


MAGNESIUM STRONG! 
To Fully Meet Your Equipment- 


Don't let inadequate dock board equipment leed Requirements 


penalize your operation and drain company 
profits! It will pay you to get the facts about 
Magliner dock boards today. 


a \ Write for Your Copy 
of DB-204 Today! 


MOBILE LOADING 
RAMP 
A loading dock on wheels! Serv- 
ices yard cars or highway trailers. 


One man moves it. Write for 
Bulletin DB-211. 


for Rail or Truck 


Vag liner 


MAGNESIUM 


DOCK BOARDS 


**Wherever Dock Boards are Used—Magliners are Preferred’’ 


MAGLINE INC. +» P.O. BOX 350 « PINCONNING, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factory: Magline of Canada, Limited, Renfrew, Ontario 


OF INDUSTRY 


The technician as a 
member of top management 


“The ability to 
work with and 
through others...” 


ROBERT B. SEMPLE 


President, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corp., before symposium of Amert- 
can Chemical Society, New York. 


When properly motivated, the 
technical man can bring to top 
management responsibilities very 
substantial plus values. To do so, 
he must accept the challenge of 
subordinating the special skills he 
possesses so that effective manage- 
ment results can be achieved, and 
he must strive to delegate responsi- 


bilities to others in areas of his own 
professional accomplishment. 

One of the most difficult tasks a 
technical man in the chief execu- 
tive’s spot has to face is to lean back 
and let his associates in charge of 
various technical aspects of the 
company work out their own prob- 
lems without interference. 

The technical man risen to high 
executive responsibilities must alert 
himself to recognizing and he must 
constantly devote himself to mas- 
tering the essential principles and 
background of the many other 
skills that make up the effective 
management team. 

The ability to work with and 
through others, to be able to be- 
come a member of the working 
team, to develop an easy manner in 
delegating and controlling respon- 
sibility is a prime essential. Under- 
standing of the other man’s view- 
point is extremely important, and 


Quick opening! 


The quicker the morning mail is opened, 
the sooner the day’s work can get under way. 
A Pitney-Bowes MailOpener...much faster than the manual 
slitting open of mail...saves time for every one in the office... many 


valuable morning minutes. 


This electric model opens a whole morning’s mail in a jiffy... 
thin envelopes or fat...tough kraft or flimsy tissue... any size... any 
kind. Safely trims off a hairline edge as fast as you feed it with 
envelopes. There’s a Pitney-Bowes MailOpener, hand or electric, for 
every office, large or small. Ask your nearest PB office to demonstrate, 


or write for free, illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1584 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter. 


94 offices in U. S. and Canada ss 


FREE: Handy chart of postal rates 


PITNEY- BOWES 


ith parcel post map and zone finder. PB 
MAILOPENER 
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Let’s see how 
WEST products 
cut floor costs 


West's broad line of floor prod- 
ucts includes every item needed 
to clean, seal and maintain any 
type of floor. Economically! Here 
are three outstanding items. 


seals floors extra tight against 
dirt, oils, greases, scuff marks, 
scratches. Even a lighted cigarette 
won't mar the finish, although the 
wood underneath may char. Lastin- 
cote goes further and lasts longer. 
Penetrates deep into pores of sur- 


4 face, creating a hard, antislip 
LET’S START WITH THE CAUSES OF 
vious to strong aikalis, soaps. 


COSTLY FLOOR CAKE 


Floor maintenance costs can be cut. Without skimping on 
protection. The way we help you do it is simple. First we look 
for the trouble spots that we’ve found are typical causes of 
extra expense. We analyze the treatments each of your floors 
has been getting. Then we cross-check these methods with 
those that have proved most successful in our years of ex- 
perience with floors of all types, ages, conditions, and traffic 
situations. 


After this analysis, we help you to organize your floor care 
on the most efficient basis. To set up a timetable for system- 
atic cleaning, sealing, maintaining, and inspecting. To choose 
the particular products in West’s broad line that will best fit 
your needs. At the right are a few examples. 


~ 


West’s broad line of products includes 
not only floor maintenance materials 
but also washroom service . . . disin- 
fectants . . . deodorants . . . insecticides 
Cleaners .. . soaps . . . protective 
creams. West is also the exclusive dis- 
: tributor of Kotex Sanitary Napkins sold 


through vending machines. 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


LUSTRECLEAN 


id is a triple action cleaner. Cuts 


maintenance man hours by clean- 

ing, deodorizing and lightly waxing 

in one operation. No rinsing! Ex- 

cellent for wood, composition tile, 

asphait tile, linoleum, cement, 

terrazzo, painted and varnished 
floor surfaces. 


KWYKWAX 


provides a hard, antislip coating. 
Dries to high gloss in 20 minutes. 
Resists wet rainy-day traffic. Lasts 
and lasts for extra savings. 


WANT DETAILS? 


Tear out this page and 
mail with your letterhead 


Dept. 


I’m interested in: 


A FREE booklet packed 
with floor know-how and 
tips that can save hun- 
dreds of man hours a year. 


LC] A talk with a West ex- 
pert about my special floor 
problems. No sales pitch. 
No obligation. Just discus- 
sion and a demonstration 
if | want it. 
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MODERN 
MATERIALS 
BULLETIN: 


DUREZ PHENOLICS COULD 
BLOW PROFITS 
YOUR WAY 


In every field of industry, imaginative 
application of phenolic plastics creates 
new profit opportunities. Most versa- 
tile of all plastics materials, they are 
adapted to a tremendous range of en- 
gineering requirements. 

In both of these air movers, for ex- 
ample, static and dynamic balance of a 
high degree are obtained with one- 
piece moldings. Dimensional stability 
and surface smoothness of the Durez 
phenolic assures quiet operation of fan 
propeller—and sizes run up to 35” in 
diameter. Besides true balance, the 
clothes dryer blower wheel meets un- 


usual requirements of corrosion and 
moisture resistance — molded-in con- 
tours remain smooth through years of 
home laundry service. 

Whether or not you have used phe- 
nolics before, an inquiry into Durez 
developments could reveal a new way 
to add product appeal, or to make a 
process more efficient. A call to Durez 
brings 33 years of specialized phenol- 
ics’ experience to your problem. Write 
for our monthly assembly of new ideas, 
‘Plastics News’. . . Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., 1912 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PHENOLIC 
PLASTICS 


for the new 
Competitive Era 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS. Strucrur- 
al, electrical, and chemical prop- 
erties in many combinations. 


RESINS FOR INDUSTRY. Bonding, 
casting, Coating, laminating, im- 
pregnating, and shell molding. 


hard work at communication of 
ideas, interpretation of objectives, 
and stating of the reasons why cer- 
tain activities are desirable and nec- 
essary if a department or a com- 
pany or a technical project is to be 
successful is one of the more re- 
cent responsibilities that has been 
added to the already long list of 
major activities on the daily work 
sheet of the technical man who 
wants to be a success in top man- 
agement. 


More progress through 
the plastics industry 


4 


i 


“This new star in 
distribution is a 
rising star.” 


H. K. INTEMANN 


Vice-President, Bakelite Company, 
Div. of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, before Boston Conference 
of Distribution. 


The rapid growth of the plastics 
industry has had profound and 
lasting effects on the mass produc- 
tion and distribution of goods in 
our economy. It has been responsi- 
ble for an appreciable increase in 
national productivity and-has there- 
by raised our standard of living. It 
has broadened the base of industry 
with many new small businesses, 
and it has provided the necessary 
stimulus for the expansion of our 
economy with a continuous array 
of new and useful products. It has 
caused revolutions in industrial de- 
sign and product packaging and 
has even changed distribution 
methods and boundaries. 

Broad economic effects stem 
from the nature of plastics them- 
selves. There are at present more 
than 25 different types of commer- 
cial plastics with hundreds of pos- 
sible combinations and variations, 
and future possibilities for newer 
plastics that are practically infinite. 
For the manufacturer and distribu- 
tor this provides the possible solu- 
tion for many of his problems and 
results in savings and profits. 

This new star in distribution, 
the plastics industry, is a rising star. 
Ahead of us are more and more 
products, manufactured ever- 


Continued on page 16 


plant-location 
news 


Find the labor you need 
... Where you need it 


“I want cross-helical-coiler operators for 
my new plant. As well as tufters and 
grommeters to work on finished assembly. 
Can you tell me where to find them?” 


Chances are your labor requirements 
for a new plant location won't be as un- 
usual as these. But: they ll probably need 
just as much specialized information and 
fact finding. You'll have to know where 
the right labor force is located or can 
be recruited, prevailing rates for a wide 
range of job titles, age, sex, and skills 
of available workers up-to-the- 
minute details on union-management re- 
lations. 

Our Industrial Location Service knows 
all these facts—and many more—for every 
locality in New York State. And we'll be 
glad to send you exactly the labor infor- 
mation you need quickly and without 
cost, on sites that meet your particular 
requirements. 


Facts and figures... tailor-made 


ILS labor specialists prepare reports 
giving a detailed breakdown of the labor 
force. So you'll get an accurate estimate 
of the percentage of the labor force now 
available at new sites. 

And ILS can also supply rates for 
various labor skills, or ranges of rates 
for more general labor requirements. 
Along with this you can get data on the 
availability of male and female workers, 
the number of people adaptable to pre- 
cision work, and facts on recognized 
training schools for workers. 

The ILS labor team constantly studies 
new developments in the industrial-labor 
field. As a result, we're in a position to 
offer the best possible facts on labor at 
specific New York State locations. 

One other thing about this free ILS 
service—all inquiries are handled in 
strictest confidence, so that no undue 
interest or speculation is aroused in the 


field. 
Other free plant-site services 


Labor won’t be your only concern when 
you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, 
ILS can be of help. Reports are available 
on transportation, markets, raw mate- 
rials, water, buildings and sites, and local 
laws and regulations—to mention just a 
few. These comprehensive surveys are 
tailored to meet your requirements, and 
sent to you without cost or obligation in 
strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Loca- 
tion Services” shows how vou can put 
this valuable plant-location data to work. 
To get your free copy, just drop me a 
card, care of the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, Room 738, 112 
State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


Director, Industrial Location Service 


( Advertisement) 
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EXTRA! 


World’s foremost 
maker of carbons, 
ribbons, duplicators 


and supplies 


@ ER N 
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NOW YOU CAN RENT THE WORLD'S FOREMOST 


EXTRA! 


SUPLICATING SYSTEM FROM $7.50 A MONTH 


Now you can RENT , 
one, a dozen or more z 
OLD TOWN Spirit 
Duplicators... 
install a complete, 
modern Duplicating 
System in your office - 
with no capital 2 
investment. And even : 
before you rent, you can ; 
have a 10-Day Free 
Trial... to prove how 
an OLD TOWN jaa 
Duplicating System 
reduces and expedites 
paper work — 
Saves you ‘ 2 
time and money. i 
Make all the copies eA 
you need, of : 
everything you 
write, type, or draw, oh 


in 1 to 6 colors. 2 


Trade in your old 

machine ... your 
outmoded “smudge pot” 
is still worth money 


CORPORATION 


when you trade it ne 

in on the new 4 

precision-engineered 

OLD TOWN a 

Duplicator. 

Get all the facts on this : 

history-making offer — 

mail the coupon Now! 

j Old Town Corporation, Dept. DR-12 345 Madison Avenue, New York 17, NY. ‘ 
You may arrange a FREE City 
re 
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A line of Danly Presses 
‘n a contract stamping shop 
ut more finished 


et new Pro" 
d time 


e will turn re) 
r shift, will s 
ds in both cost an 


This lin 
stampings P© 
duction recor 


savings: 


running, 


automati safer operation, coole 
wearing clutch and brake. From to crown. every 
steady, yninterruPp ed pro Danly press is engineered for dependable performance. 
4 line, they turn out more stampings because That’s wh Danly Presses are setting new 
sewer line shutdown standards for operating iciency—in many of the 
Danly’s heavier construction is your best in- country’s leading stamping P ts, Danly pres® engineers 
surance against costly shutdowns. Also, look for are at your sexv? e...write t day to have hem give 
complete automatic lubrication supplying clean filtered detailed attention to your specific stamping problem. 
oil to gears, bearings and gibs; extra rigidity to minimize 
deflection and vibration, ‘crease die life: exclusive elec- DANLY mACHI e sPECIA TIES, INC. 
trical and pneumatic control devices for convenient 2100 South Laramie avenue, Chicas© 50, IWinols 
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overdrive or underdrive. Make your press line a Danly line and save costs 


Danly offers any press you need . . . single, double or triple action . . . 
at every stage of your operation from blank 
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We've tackled problems 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


16 


It’s taught us 


far and wide how to serve 


In their many contacts with shippers and 
receivers, Union Pacific representatives 
discuss various phases of freight transpor- 
tation... make every effort to offer helpful 
suggestions. As a result of these contacts, 
they accumulate information and ideas that 


might very well be of value to you.We hope 


you will give the U. P. freight man an 
opportunity to be of assistance to you 
whenever possible . . . and also make full use 


of the fine service provided by our railroad. 


(Offices in 70 Cities Throughout the U. S. A.) 


increasing quantities. The business 
man of tomorrow will find in the 
plastics industry the opportunity 
for the development of new indus- 
tries and new markets. The engi- 
neer and designer will find the 
means of further improving the 
design and styling of the goods that 
flow to the consumer through 
America’s ever-widening channels 
of distribution. 


The engineer’s place 
in the future 


“|. there is more 
in business than 
husiness itself.” 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Chairman of the Board, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, before American In- 
stitute of Consulting Engineers, N.Y. 


Many of our corporations are 
now headed by engineers in their 
capacities as chief executives. Such 
an evolution in the responsibilities 
of the engineering profession is 
both logical and desirable. Certain- 
ly it is a proper assumption that 
he who has done so much to create 
our culture must have the necessary 
competence to guide and direct it; 
and it is appropriate that he should 
have the opportunity to do so in a 
major way. | 

But there are other substantial 
reasons why the engineer should 
play a large part in the direction 
of our society. In the first place, 
we need the engineering point of 
view. In the organization and di- 
rection of large-scale enterprises, 
economic or social, we need the re- 
spect that the engineer has tor 
basic facts. We need his analytical 
frame of mind. We need his imagi- 
nation. We need his contact wfth 
interpretation and control of physi- 
cal forces. Such is the type of dis- 
cipline that is sure to contribute to 
a maximum degree of order and 
sense in our complicated economy 
and promote the best and most 
efficient use of our natural sources, 
both human and material. 

It is logical that the engineer, 
in exercising his expanded respon- 
sibility, should recognize, as in- 
deed he has, that there is more 

Continued on page 20 


You Don’t 
Have to 
“BABY” the 


| (WIRED TELEVISION) 


Operator SEES interior of cement kiln 
in comfort while ‘‘Utiliscope’” camera 
watches in intense heat. 


Dirt, vibration, heat are taken in stride by the 
Diamond “‘Utiliscope”’ (wired television). Hun- 
dreds of installations in power plants, steel 
mills, cement plants, coal mines, and a wide 
variety of manufacturing plants have proved its 
ruggedness and durability. 


Have you investigated the 
Cost-Cutting Benefits of 
the “UTILISCOPE”? Mail 
the coupon for New Ideas 


“UTILISCOPE” 
CAMERA 


ER SPE 

ig SPECIALTY Corp. DR 
Plea 

new Bulletin Obligation a 

Diamond “Util No. 1] Showing how, “4 
being used to Television) is 

and promote safety,’ operations 


Company__ 


Add 


POWER SPECIALTY COR 
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The New CKERS. 


HYDRAULIC CYLINDERS 


For 2000 PSI 
Working Pressure 


Everybody agreed that hydraulic cylinders were 
just too fat... took up too much space. So our engineers put 
them on a reducing diet. The result . . . these slim, powerful, 
“Compact” cylinders fit and work in spaces where the old 
type could not. It is part of Vickers long-time program 

of continuous improvement. 


' Among their many other features are: Multiple port positions. 
Spring-loaded synthetic-impregnated leather rod seal 


compensates for wear, assures long service. Piston seals are 


Waterbury Tool Division of Vickers Incorporated improved cup type. Tie rods are high tensile alloy steel. 
where “Compact” Cylinders are manufactured. 


Adjustable integral hydraulic cushions are available. Comply with 
JIC standards. Conservatively rated for maximum working 
pressure of 2,000 psi. For further information, see Bulletin 54-68. 


VICKERS Incorporated 


DIVISION OF SPERRY CORPORATION 
1424 OAKMAN BLVD. 2 DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Application Engineering Offices: 
ATLANTA © CHICAGO AREA (Brookfield) © CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND 
; DETROIT © HOUSTON © LOS ANGELES AREA (El Segundo) ¢ NEW 
Ask for New Bulletin 54-68 YORK AREA (Summit, N. J.) © PHILADELPHIA AREA (Media) © PITTS- 
BURGH AREA (Mt. Lebanon) ROCHESTER ROCKFORD SAN 
FRANCISCO AREA (Berkeley) © SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS © TULSA 
WASHINGTGN © WORCESTER 


6950 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF OIL HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT SINCE 1921 
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GENERAL 
AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street 
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FRAGILE. 


GAEX Box 


ufacturers’ | 
ar’ with every known 


damage-free shipping. 


Safe, insulated bulk éarric 
farm products, cloned 


FROM GENERAL AMERICAN 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICES FOR BUSINESS 


By leasing these distribution services, you can use your capital within your own business. 


eneral American assumes the administrative problems and headaches of operating and 


maintaining specialized freight cars and bulk liquid storage terminals 


To learn more about these helpful distribution services, see your nearest General American office 
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Planned work centers 
that 
roduce planned results! 


ROL:OE. 


by Watsou 


ROL-DEX working-level files — 


® ROLL to the seated operator 
increasing speed and efficiency .. . 


® Reduce fatigue and chance of error... 


® improve working conditions. . . 


® Make large dollar savings in 


record handling. 


No Walking 
No Stooping 
No Squatting 


Convert to ROL-DEX! 


Built to fit your needs — Use your present records 


Inquire NOW! 


WATSON MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Rol-Dex Division, Dept. D-15 
Jamestown, New York 


Please send me information about ROL-DEX record units. 


WATSON (established in 1887) also builds a complete line of filing 
cabinets and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment. 


in business than business _ itself. 
Thus it is that he has developed 
greater responsibility in civic af- 
fairs, in all areas of public service, 
and as a humanitarian. His train- 
ing makes it clear to him that the 
essential basis of human progress 
is expanded knowledge. 


A foundation for 
company confidence 


. the rank and 

file worker can spot 

a phony the 
top...” 


ELISHA GRAY II 
President, Whirlpool Corporation, be- 


fore Los Angeles Rotary Club in Los 
Angeles, California 


A business corporation is like 
an army. When the individual sol- 
dier has a sense of pride in his or- 
ganization, his morale is high. An 
army fights on its pride; it has to 
believe in something; it has to have 
confidence in, and respect for, its 
officers. 

Like an army, this sense of pride 
in a company, this feeling of con- 
fidence in and respect for a com- 
pany’s management, has to begin 
at the top and seep down. It starts 
with the company president. On 
his actions, on the business stand- 
ards and ethics which he imposes 
upon himself, the example he sets 
for his associates, rests the solid 
foundation for this sense of pride. 

Even if the company’s president 
is apt to be more myth than reality 
to his employees, the rank and fle 
worker can spot a phony at the top 
just as readily as the next fellow. 

In those companies where day- 
to-day actions by management speak 
louder than words, and where the 
employees do have confidence in 
and respect for the sincerity ot their 
management, in those companies 
the techniques of communication 
will occupy very little of manage- 
ment’s time. 


In the October issue on page 
l6, the name of Mr. Roger M. 
Blough, Vice Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Corp., 
was incorrectly given as Robert 
M. Blough. We apologize to Mr. 


Blough for the error. 


3 Basic Advantages of 
ELWELL-PARKER 


LOW MAINTENANCE — Packaged 
unit assemblies insure accessibility 
for fast, easy preventative servicing. 


DEPENDABILITY—15 to 20 years’ 

service is common. Rugged alloy 
steels, forgings and reinforcement of 
Critical parts prevent excessive wear 
or breakdowns. 


SPECIAL ENGINEERING —Elwell- 

Parker can solve unusual load or 
operating problems; like pouring 
molten metal, as shown. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


Write The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 
4317 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Exhaust system manifold is protected against 
corrosive furnes by a plastisol coating based on 
BAKELITE Vinyl Dispersion Resins. This seamless, 
rubbery plastisol armor provides superior resistance 
to abrasion and chemical action...also gives excellent 
electrical insulation. Coating by Arbonite Corp., 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Get acquainted with easy-to-use plastisols 


based on BaKELITE Vinyl Dispersion Resins. 

Their usefulness, versatility and ease of fabrication 
may be just right for a new improvement in 

your product ... or a new product entirely. 

For detailed information, write to Dept.-ZY-6. 


he products you see here are formed with no 
pressure, little heat, and a minimum of equipment. 


ook what they’re doing with Plastisols 


... easy-to-use materials that boost sales appeal, increase 
design possibilities and cut production time and costs. 


Wire Dish Rack is dip-coated to provide a resilient “skin” that can’t chip 
china. Plastisols based on Bake.ire Vinyl Dispersion Resins are easily 
dip coated . . . cure at 350 degrees F. They'll withstand hot water, soaps, 
foods and greases for years without getting gummy. Dish rack by Chapman 
Wire Novelty Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Novelty Coin Purse was formed by dipping a steel form in plastisols based 
on BAKELITE Viny] Dispersion Resins. Plastisols can also be poured, slush 
molded or extruded. This little purse is tough and flexible, won't crack or 
harden. Color was obtained by simply adding pigment to liquid plastisol. 
Made by Rajak Mfg. Co., Tipp City, Ohio. 


Pouring Spout slips easily over mouth of vacuum bottle, eliminates drip- 
ping. Made of plastisols based on Baketire Vinyl! Dispersion Resins, it’s 
odorless, tasteless, easy to clean and resistant to all beverages, hot or cold. 
It's made by Probst Products, Detroit, Mich. 


Data courtesy Michigan Chrome and Chemical Corporation, Detroit 13, Mich. 


BAKELITE 


TRADE-MARK 


VINYL DISPERSION RESINS 


TRADE MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [[q{¥ 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Alloy Metal Wire, one of the divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of Wire, Rod and Strip, in stainless steels, nickel alloys, resistance 
alloys, and specially-formed wire shapes. 


As in all divisions of H. K. Porter Company, Inc., the key word at Alloy Metal 
Wire is Service. Development engineers will assist in drawing specifications to meet 
conditions of fabrication and use . . . thus assuring the properties required for 
better end products. 


Alloy Metal Wire, Rod, and Strip are bought with confidence by American 
industry. This is true of all products of the Porter Divisions. 


Th 


The Porter group of manufacturing units: 
ALLOY METAL WIRE, PROSPECT PARK, PA. McLAIN FIRE BRICK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CONNORS STEEL, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. PIONEER RUBBER MILLS, PITTSBURG, CALIF. 
DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC, CHICAGO, ILL. QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE, ST. LOUIS, MO. THE WATSON-STILLMAN COMPANY, ROSELLE, N. J. 
WATSON-STILLMAN FITTINGS, ROSELLE, N. J. 


RTER COMPANY, INC 


Executive Offices: Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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FILMS for Management 


What does it cost to make a film? How business men are 


employing films to explain intricate subjects, promote 
products, boost morale, and enhance public relations. 


The most kaleidoscopic of con- 
ventions is coming again. Scheduled for New 
York in the week of April 4 to 9, 1955, is the 
second annual American Film Assembly, spon- 
sored by the Film Council of America, a non- 
profit educational group devoted to furthering 
the non-theatrical film as a means of communi- 
cation. Hundreds of film showings and dozens 
of meetings will be open to anyone interested 
in films. 

Companies which made films during 1954 
have until January 15, 1955 to place them in com- 
petition for a Golden Reel, which is offered as 
the Oscar for non-theatrical films. These awards 
are to be given for documentary and informa- 
tional films in 25 categories, including economics 
and business, industrial processes, human rela- 
tions, sales and promotion, safety, and natural 
resources. In addition to the simple gratification 
of winning, there is also the promotional value 
of a Golden Reel in facilitating the distribution 
of a film. For four months after the Assembly, 
the winning 25 films are shown to local Film 
Councils and many other interested groups. 

Since the 1954 Golden Reel competition 
evoked some sharp criticism of the judging pro- 
cedures, several changes have been made this 
year. Entry blanks for films and for joining 
juries are available from the FCA, 600 Davis 
Street, Evanston, IIl. 

A motion picture audience is, to a large ex- 
tent, a captive audience. Consequently, many 
companies find the price of a few pennies very 
small for an individual’s undivided attention for 
about a half-hour to a company’s affairs. The 
cost per viewer is linked directly, of course, with 
the life of the film which, in turn, depends over- 
whelmingly upon its content and style. 

The new book, The Dollars and Sense of Bust- 
ness Films, by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Inc., offers for the first time detailed 
documented information on the costs, distribu- 
tion, and reasons for the sponsored motion pic- 
ture. Based on an exhaustive survey of 157 
advertising and public relations films, it reports 
that the average (median) film costs about $25,- 
800 to produce, runs for 26 minutes, is seen by 
276,036 people (excluding television) in a year, 
and can be expected to remain popular for about 
five years. The quite common confusion about 


MODERN 


“what a film should cost” is emphasized by the 
wide variation in production costs, which ranged 
from $1,732 to $426,600. While this survey seems 
to buttress the old rule of thumb that a film costs 
about $1,100 per minute, potential sponsors 
should realize that prices vary as widely as do 
artistic talents, and the very nature of films 
themselves. A copy of this 126-page book can be 
had for $5.15 from the ANA, 285 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Reel Briefs 


Integrating the Office for Electronics (60 
minutes, b&w) offers a means of taking an im- 
portant conference to many people who were 
not able to attend the American Management 
Association’s meeting this year in New York on 
automation in the office. This film, which offers 
a closely detailed examination of one of the 
frontiers of business, marks the first time that 
the AMA has made a film of its proceedings. 
Since the demand for the film—originally a kine- 
scope of a closed-circuit telecast by Box-Office 
Television, Inc. of New York—was so pro- 
nounced, and since the subject can be more 
clearly presented visually, AMA felt the excep- 
tion was justified. 

The film—which should not be used without 
the comprehensive kit accompanying it—enables 
a company to set up a conference not only for 
its office specialists, but, in addition, for all those 
who will be affected by the new integrated office 
from which data flows more quickly, more plen- 
tifully, and at much smaller cost. The film dem- 
onstrates how the various office machines are 
reconverted to handle a common language by 
means of tape so that one operation leads auto- 
matically to many others. The operations shown 
are not theoretical in any sense, but demonstrate 
the actual system used in subsidiaries of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation and other companies. 

The film can be rented for $75 for one day and 
$35 for each additional day from the Manage- 
ment Film Library, Department 100, American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. As many as 100 explanatory 
résumés can be obtained for your audience. 


» 


Eager Minds (27 minutes, color) is the term 


Passing Fancy 


Integrating the Office for Electronics 


Die Casting—How else would you make i 
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THE BUILDING YOU WANT 


where you want it 
when you want it 


ENGINEERED BUILDINGS 


at stock-model prices 


McCloskey Engineered Buildings assure you all the savings normally 
effected by use of stock patterns and mass production. Plus preci- 
sion-design to your specific needs. 


McCloskey buildings are easily and economically erected using 
local facilities or through the McCloskey organization. RIGID 
FRAME design permits easy accessibility for cleaning and painting, 
resulting in substantial savings in. maintenance cost. 


Buildings engineered by the McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh— 
whether large or small—are planned and built to suit your purpose. 


As functional housing for industries, they can include provision in 
the basic structure for monorails, craneways, overhead conveyors, 
variated levels, etc. 


To better serve your individual needs 
and eliminate multiple fees, we suggest 
McCloskey Engineered Buildings. 


YOUR INQUIRY places you under no obligation. 


which the hero of this engrossing 
public-relations film applies to the 
engineers who helped to bring elec- 
trical living to this nation. It tells 
the fascinating story of the growth 
of electricity since the birth of the 
electric light and casts a long look 
upon the many new products which 
the eager, inquisitive minds should 
bring to fruition in the future. 
Among the new products—some 
of which are already in use—are 
closed-circuit TV for the factory 
and home, video tapes for home 
recording, ultrasonic dishwashers, 
and dozens of others which cer- 
tainly merit the attention of man- 
agement men concerned with the 
shape of to-morrow’s market. 

The film grew out of the 75th 
anniversary celebration by Light's 
Diamond Jubilee Committee, spon- 
sored by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. Although there are no refer- 
ences to the anniversary, it seems 
likely, considering the eagerness of 
the inventive mind, that the film 
will be dated by the arrival of new 
products sooner than expected. 

Since the film is free of any com- 
mercial message, it can be used by 
many businesses connected with the 


electrical industry. Prints were sold 
to local electrical utilities, by which 
it is being distributed for free show- 
ings, as well as to a few manufac- 
turers of electrical goods. In addi- 
tion to doing a very effective job in 
promoting electrical living, it would 
also be effective as a morale booster 
and as a recruitment film. 


Die Casting—How else would 
you make it? (35 minutes, color) 
answers its own teasing question by 
showing some of the advantages of 
forming metals by this method rath- 
er than by forging, sand casting, 
stamping, or some other means. 
Produced for the American Zinc 
Institute by Paul Hance Produc- 
tions, Inc. (the producer of another 
highly informative film, Forging 
in Closed Dies), this new film is 
probably the most comprehensive 
on this neglected subject. 

The film stresses the promotional 
theme that die casting is the short- 
est route from raw material to fin- 
ished part by showing the most up- 
to-date techniques in applying die 
casting to the mass production of 
both simple and intricate parts. 

Surprisingly, it doesn’t promote 


GET YOU PAY FOR! 


Hydroscale will save you many times its cost by providing an accurate 
check on everything you buy by weight! Easily attached to any crane 
or hoist, it lifts and weighs in one operation—eliminates extra handling, 


delays and guesswork. 


With a Hydroscale you can make practical, cost-saving weight checks 
any place in your plant—anywhere your hoist will reach! There’s a 
Hydroscale to fit your specific needs. 108 models, 500 to 100,000 
lbs. capacity. Start cutting costs in your operation. Get the facts today! 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN! 
Hydroway Scales, Inc., 20624 West Eight Mile 


Road, Department 312, Detroit 19, Michigan. Vf 1g 


PEEPS EU 


designers ana builders AND WEIGHS IN ONE OPERATION 


3401 LIBERTY AVE. 


PITTSBURGH 1, PA, 


MAyflower 11-6700 Attractive Territories Available. Write for Details. 
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DUDCO DIVISION, Hazel Park, Mich. 
Dual-Vane Hydraulic Pumps, 3 to 120 
gpm; Fluid Motors, 7 to 140 hp; 2000 
psi operation. Piston-Type Pumps for 
5000 psi. 

MYDRECO DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gear-Type Hydraulic Pumps, 3 to 120 
gpm; Fluid Motors, 3 to 52 hp; Cylin- 
ders; Control and Auxiliary Valves; 
1500 psi. 

WATERTOWN DIVISION, Watertown, N. Y. 
Railroad air brake valves for freight 
and passenger equipment, STRATO- 
POWER Hydraulic Pumps for Aircraft, 
to 3000 psi. 

KINNEY MANUFACTURING DIVISION, Boston, Mass. 
Rotating Plunger and Heliquad Liquid 
Handling Pumps, to 3000 gpm. Vac- 
vum Pumps, 0.2 micron, evacuate 
1800 cfm. 

AURORA PUMP DIVISION, Aurora, III. 

Liquid Handling Pumps, Centrifugals, 
4000 gpm, 500 ft. heads. Turbine- 
Types, 7000 gpm. Condensate Return 
Units. 


ADD Economy and Dependability. . . DEDUCT Costs with— 


MODERN PUMPING EQUIPMENT 


From the sump in the basement to the water 
tower above the plant, your Liquid Handling 
Equipment is moving dollars as well as water. 
Are these dollars profit or loss? That is the 
question! 

The Aurora Pump and Kinney Manufacturing 
Divisions of The New York Air Brake Company 
provide industry with the Pumps to modernize 
all Liquid Handling installations. For plant 
water systems; for sump, boiler feed, condens- 
ate return, refrigeration, air conditioning and 
drainage . . . Aurora and Apco Turbine and 
Centrifugal Pumps bring important economies 
to every problem of water transfer. These 
pumps cover a broad range of capacities, pres- 
sures, configurations and choice of drives. In 
many cases, they perform special services in 
the processing of beverages, chemicals, acids 
and the transfer of gasoline and oil. 


Kinney Pumps, in Rotating Plunger and Heli- 
quad Gear types, have a well established repu- 
tation of being able to “move anything that will 
flow through a pipe”. They are the economical 
answer to the processing of sludges, slurries, 
asphalt, bunker fuel, waxes, molasses and other 
viscous or semi-solid substances. 

For Vacuum Processing, the new develop- 
ments in Kinney High Vacuum Pumps afford 
added opportunities for savings in production 
costs. 

A fourth, and equally interesting, opportunity 
to increase productivity and reduce costs is 
found in the Fluid Power facilities of the Dudco, 
Hydreco and Watertown Divisions of The New 
York Air Brake Company. 

Look to YOUR Pumps! They represent one of 
the most important areas for savings in the 
modern plant. 


Literature fully describing these modern Liquid Handling, Vacuum Pro- 
cessing and Fluid Power pumps, as well as Air Brake’s exceptional facilities 
for precision sub-contract work, is yours for the asking. Write for it today! 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


MODERN 


230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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zinc over the other metals used in 
die casting but considers the partic- 
ular applicability of each. Since zinc 
is the most widely used, any promo- 
tion of die casting should benefit the 
zinc producers. Free of the gratui- 
tous plot sometimes encountered in 
informational films, this is a straight- 
forward, fact-packed account of the 
advances in one of the essential seg- 
ments of American industry. It can 
be borrowed free from the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute, Inc., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The answer 
to your open-mesh 
requirements... 


ALL-IN-ONE PIECE EXPANDED METAL 


for grilles, guards, enclosures, 
shelving, grating 


= 


Passing Fancy (14 minutes, 
Wha it are your requirements? Safe machine guards? Decorative or b&w) and At Home at the Wheel 
protective grilles? Open grating? Light-weight-with-strength shelving? (14 minutes, b&w). In vivid con- 


Oper or bins! trast to the intense competitive 
For these and practically all open-mesh needs, EXPAND-X (GRATE-X* : | 
crossfire among the auto-makers, 


In the case of light-weight expanded metal grating) is your answer. For 
nere iS a unique Mm aterial, far lighter than the original sheet from which are their efforts in producing pub- 
lic-service, informational films. In 


it is made—yet offers even greater strength, rigidity and permanence. 
EXPAND-X cuts without raveling, is easily formed and welded. It ; A 
making these two new safety hlms 


comes in many styles and sizes; is available in carbon steel, stainless 


steel, aluminum; other metals on special order. *T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


ENCLOSURES 


Write for this FREE BOOK 

Shows how others are using EXPAND-X to 
make things better for less; will give you 
many valuable, time-and-money saving 
ideas. Address Dept. DR-2 

300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM industria! Division 


Expanded Metals * Hardboard and Insulation Boards + Sound 
Conditioning * Roof Decks * Gypsum and Lime 


the temptation to eulogize the cars 
while demonstrating careful driving 
was almost, but not quite, too much 
to resist. Happily, these two enter- 
taining films from General Motors 
are devoted to a_ psychologically 
skilful appeal (Dr. Robert Davis 
was the producer) to the woman 
driver to learn to feel at home at 
the wheel. The promotion of safety, 
of course, benefits the auto-makers, 
but in addition these films should 
help to broaden the distaff market 
for cars and make even more em- 
phatic the wife’s voice in choosing 
the family car at a time when styl- 
ing has apparently supplanted per- 
formance in appeal. 

The films are available free from 
Department of Public Relations, 
Film Section, General Motors 
Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 


Free Cata log 


One of the most comprehensive 
collections of motion pictures and 
filmstrips on business subjects has 
been put between the covers of the 
new 46-page booklet, See ... Hear 
Mr. Businessman, ... It gives 
detailed information for about 500 
films on accounting, sales tech- 
niques, human relations, industrial 
methods, safety, and many other 
topics. Most are available for a nom- 
inal rental fee. The booklet can be 
had free from the Audio-Visual 
Extension Service, The City Col- 
lege, Bernard M. Baruch School of 
Business and Public Administra- 
tion, 17 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


STILL... 
the FINEST 


DeVRYLITE—a most honored name in 
projection equipment—has long been 
the leader in its field. Finest workman- 
ship, theater quality sound and picture, 
and minimum service justify the enviable 
reputation the TSI-DeVrylite projector 
has earned. 


Compare the features of TSI-DeVry- 
lite and you will soon see for yourself 
why this 16 mm. projector is the finest 
and most advanced on the market to- 
day. Simplicity of design... compact- 
ness...ease of operation...and top 
flight performance assure you of the 
finest projector available—now and in 
the years to come. 


Technical Service, Inc., manufacturer 
of the TSI-DeVrylite, has years of ex- 
perience in producing quality projectors 
in the most modern and advance facili- 
ties. This is your guarantee of highest 
quality in every unit. An efficient and 
expanding organization assures the 
finest of service in the field. 


A brand new brochure tells the com- 
plete story of this amazing TSI-DeVry- 
lite projector. Write Dept. D for a 
copy today. 


Technical 
| Serwice 
Incorporated 


30865 Five Mile Road 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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Is automation 
in your future? 


Any consideration of automation quickly reveals one out- 
standing fact. It is that success or failure in automation 
depends to a great degree on the ingenuity and skill of con- 
trol engineers. Automatic electrical control is the heart of 
automation. 


This explains why capable management invariably brings 
such talent into consultation in even their earliest explor- 
atory discussions of automation. Why Cutler-Hammer 
engineers have already assisted in bringing automation to 
breath-taking reality in such diverse industries as paper, 
glass, cement, rubber, sugar, steel pipe, wire and automotive. 


Cutler-Hammer leadership in automatic electrical control 
has been recognized and respected over the entire 62 vears 
since Cutler-Hammer pioneered the art with the very first 
automatic motor control feature ever offered by anyone, 
the no-voltage release in the Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 10 
Motor Starter of 1892. 


Automation may hold tremendous opportunities for your 
company in production economies and product uniformity. 
But it requires a large investment in engineering before a 
greater investment in equipment. Cutler-Hammer experi- 
ence can safeguard both. It avoids costly false starts, pre- 
vents impractical or needlessly complicated constructions 
and frequently points the way to unsuspected automation 
possibilities. Write or wire today. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1436 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wiscorisin. 


The “Kitty Hawk” of Automation 


The very first automatic feature 
in motor control was the no- 
voltage release in the Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 10 
Starter of 1892. The starter handle was held in the 
“fon” position by an electromagnet and returned 
automatically to the “‘off”’ posi- 
tion whenever the power sup- 
ply failed. This protected men 
at machines from sudden unex- 

ected restarting, motors against 
sreanagtoe due to the inrush of 
uncontrolled current. 
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The old-time miner got his ore by the shovelful. 
Today, at the controls of huge power shovels, 
he can scoop as much as 17 tons at once. 
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THE FULL EXTENT OF COPPER RESERVES in the U. S. has never been 
established. Huge open pit mining operations are literally moving 
mountains of copper ore, and yet the copper industry’s capacity to 
serve America’s manufacturers increases year by year. 


That is because constantly improving techniques, such as power 
shovels that scoop up to 17 tons in a bucketful, turn immense bodies 
of what was once considered just rock into multi-million dollar mining 
projects. Today, copper is being extracted profitably from ores with an 
average metal content of only 0.85“. As the grade of ore which can be 
mined commercially becomes lower, copper reserves are multiplied. 
These factors, together with further exploration of present sites, and 
new discoveries, are progressively extending our copper supplies. 


Current projects in the United States alone will provide a net increase 
in productive capacity of 4 million tons of copper annually by 1956. 
This is a gain of more than 25% over 1953 figures. Similarly, substantial 
increases are being reported from foreign sources, thus satisfying the 
growing world demand and making more copper available for U. S. 
import. In addition to this primary copper, steady increases in scrap 
receipts are further adding to the total copper supply. 

In the search for both quality and economy, American industry 
has found that it pays to use copper and brass. Ease of fabrication, high 
conductivity of heat and electricity, corrosion resistance, and a host of 
other desirable qualities simplify production problems and produce a 
handsome, durable product. This unique combination of properties has 
resulted in a steady increase in copper consumption. Except for tem- 
porary disturbances, to which any industry is subject, the output of 
copper has always been ample to satisfy these demands. 


Every day brings new developments made possible by copper and 
copper alloys. From the heart of an atom smasher and the huge gener- 
ators and heat exchangers of nuclear power stations to the multitude 
of electrical and electronic gadgets which makes modern life so pleas- 
ant, copper continues to hold the key to progress. We’ve only scratched 
the surface. 


Ask your supplier how copper and brass can help you. 


Best heat transfer Easy to machine, Welds readily . .. 
agent of all form, draw, stamp, excellent for soldering 


commercially available. resistance. commercial metals. polish, plate, etc. and brazing. 
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All these projects will be in 


| operation by 1956 


If all the copper ore in the U. S. were placed in one huge Planned Production— Start of 
pile it would look something like this. As a rule, reserves — Sa 
have been mapped out precisely only at the site of mining Copper Cities, Arizona ............0.40. 22,900 ........ Operating 
operations and then only to the extent immediate plans Deep Ruth, Nevada 1955 
require. There is no indication that a limit is being ap- Greater Butte Project, Montana .... 45,000 ........ Operating 
proached and reserves of ore appear adequate to main- Kimbley Pit, Nevada .............00000008 9,000 ........ Operating 
tain U. S. mine production at a high level indefinitely. Lavender Pit, Arizona ............00.0000+ 38,000 ........ Operating 
For mnatance, there are eleven new Miami Extension, Arizona ........... 1955 
projects, both open pit and underground, which will be meg = 
Osceola Mine, Michigan ..............+ 1955 
put in operation by 1956. Six of them have already started ) 70.000 1956 
production. An estimated net of 250,000 tons of copper San Manuel, Arizona 
will be added to annual domestic mine capacity. The 18,000 ........ Operating 
known reserves of these projects alone total over one White Pine, Michigan ........0000000008 35,000 ...... Early 1955 
billion tons of ore. 33,000 ........ Operating 


COPPER& BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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PERCY J. EBBOTT . . . . President, Chase National Bank of New York 


STEWART E. LAUER , . . President, York Corporation 


IRVING I. SCHACHTEL ., President, Sonotone Corporation 


PERCY J. EBBOTT entered banking in 1913. In 
1923 he joined Seaboard National Bank as a vice- 
president and remained in that capacity through the 
subsequent mergers with Equitable Trust and The 
Chase. He was appointed to the presidency in 1949, is 
a director of numerous other companies, and a mem- 
ber of several banking and financial organizations. 


STEWART E. LAUER became a member of the York 
Corporation following graduation from University of 
Pennsylvania in 1911. He was made Assistant to the 
President in 1927 and in 1940 was raised to his present 
position. A director of NAM for seven years, he is also 
a member of the State Planning Board of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


IRVING I. SCHACHTEL became President of Sono- 
tone Corporation in 1946 and ts now also Chairman 
of the Board. Born in England, he grew up in this 
country, isa graduate of the Columbia University Law 
School, and has written two books on legal problems. 
The director of many other corporations, he takes a 
leading interest iv the problems of the deat. 


Out of the hundreds of men who yearly enter 
the ranks of business, only a very few will ever gain the topmost 
rung of the ladder. What must a man possess to enable him to climb 
and raise himself above his fellows? This was a question asked of 
six chief executives. In this article, three views are presented with 


three more to appear next month, 


The President of The Chase said: 


What are the most essential qualities for suc- 
cess as a top executive? 

This question has been asked and answered 
so many times that there is not much to be said 
that is original or new. But it is an interesting 
subject, nevertheless. 

Obviously, one can cite numerous qualities 
which are essential in some degree for a company 
executive. Let us tick off a few briefly: good 
judgment, common sense, courage, initiative, 
poise, open-mindedness, energy, capacity to in- 
spire and lead people, ability to size up subordi- 
nates and pick junior officials. All of these things 
are important, and there are many others. 

I'd like to mention four of them which im- 
press me as fundamental, in a little more detail. 
These qualities are, without placing them in any 
relative order: interest, industriousness, imagi- 
nation, and integrity. 

I have been in business for more than 40 
years, and during practically all of this time my 
business has been banking. It occurred to me 
back in 1913 when I joined the Bank that if I 
demonstrated interest in the management, the 
Bank might very well become interested in me. 

And that’s been pretty much the way it has 
worked out. Even though my first job was that 
of an inexperienced assistant, I like to think 
that I have been part of the Bank’s management 
ever since joining the staff. I’m quite convinced 
that if you consider yourself a part of manage- 
ment, and work towards that goal, in all likeli- 
hood you will become a part of management. 
But if, on the other hand, your attitude is “let 
George do it,” the people in management will 


let George do it. And what's more, management 
will reward George, and not you, accordingly. 

Interest, then, is an important factor in suc- 
cessful management—the interest of the indi- 
vidual in management, and the interest of man- 
agement in the individual. 

During the past two-score years | have met 
many people who have been successful in man- 
agement. But among all these successtul people, 
I have never met a genius. By genius I mean 
someone who has found a short-cut to success— 
someone who has found a reliable route other 
than the road marked EFFORT. | met a num- 
ber of people during the 1920's who imagined 
they had been blessed with genius, but this delu- 
sion was shattered during the years of grim 
reality that followed. 

And so industriousness is another quality I 
regard as essential to sound management. 

What do I mean by “imagination” in man- 
agement? I mean the ability to understand that 
the tremendous technological strides which have 
been taken during the past 50 years have been 
followed by tremendous intellectual strides. Peo- 
ple on all employment levels are now able to 
devote more time to education, to thinking 
rather than reacting, to considering the pur- 
poses of life as well as the mechanics of living. 

An imaginative management will realize that 
more and more people are ready to assume some 
of the responsibilities of management and will 
blueprint its plans for the future along hori- 
zontal lines so that employers and employees 
share the managerial function as much as pos- 
sible. Such things as profit-sharing and thrift- 

Continued on page 52 
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JAMES K. BLAKE 
Marketing Editor 


4 

T HREE charts, shown on this and the 
next two pages, tell the story. Here’s some of 
the background. There was sent a mail survey 
to 5,999 executives in the same number of man- 
ufacturing plants: By October 25, 766 usable re- 
plies were received. Nearly 88 per cent were 
signed by top management and over 52 per 
cent were filled out by the company president. 
The fairly representative distribution among in- 
dustries is shown on page 34. 

The chart to the right shows the first key 
fact of life for sales management. You don’t sell 
primarily to production people or the purchas- 
ing agent. Your sales story must be approved 
by practically all of top management, even by the 
chairman of the board in 25 per cent of the com- 
panies that replied. To the question: “Do you 
participate in the buying of the items you have 
checked in this statistical study?” nearly 93 per 
cent of 346 presidents answered “Yes.” 

The striking fact about executive participa- 
tion in buying as disclosed by this survey is that 
the returns were somewhat biased in favor of 
the larger companies. Here’s how that com- 
pares with the Department of Commerce census 
figures on actual company size distribution: 


Total Per Cent of Census 
Empioyment Kespondents Pattern 
Under 50 33.0 89.0 
S0-9Y 19.6 5.0 
100-499 32.4 5.0 
Over 500 15.0 1.0 


With 93 per cent of company presidents in- 
fluencing a buying decision in a survey with a 
large company bias, this suggests that company 
size may not materially affect top-level participa- 
tion in buying. You should plan to make hard- 
hitting impressions on company brass whether 
the prospect employs 100 or 1,000 workers. 

This means you should back up your product 
story to actual users—production people in mid- 
dle management—with another type of story 
embodying specialized appeals to top manage- 
ment. If you only sell downstairs, you may lose 
to a competitor with upstairs penetration. 

And, let’s face this one too; your salesman’s 
closest direct contacts right now are downstairs. 
He can seldom sashay past the president’s or 
vice-president’s secretary. To get past the buffers 
and reach the executives who make the deci- 
sions that count, it may be necessary to reorient 
advertising schedules, redesign direct mail, and 


Who Will Buy What 


Industrial Products in ’55? 
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346 


78 


42 


37 


15 


20 


61 


662 


BOARD CHAIRMEN 
% who participate 
in buying 


% who state President. 


also participates 
PRESIDENTS 

% who participate 

in buying 
OWNERS 


% who participate 
in buying 


VICE PRESIDENTS 

% who participate 

in buying 

% who state President 

also participates 
TREASURERS 

% who participate 

in buying 

% who state President 

also participates 
SECRETARIES 

% who participate 

in buying 

% who state President 

also participates 
GENERAL MANAGERS 

% who participate 

in buying 


% who state President 


also participates 
ASS’T GEN’L OFFICERS 

% who participate 

inbuying 

% who state President 

also participates 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 


PRODUCTION HEADS 
% who participate 
in buying 
% who state President 
also participates 
SALES MANAGERS, 
DEPARTMENT HEADS, 
PURCHASING AGENTS, 
COMPTROLLERS 
% who participate 
_ in buying 
% who state President 
also participates 


WHO REALLY BUYS? 


Survey shows most top brass gets in the act 


= TOP MANAGEMENT 


1 6.2% 


executives from as many companies 
cooperated in this part of the survey. 
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turn more of your own top executives into part- 
time salesmen. 

The charts to the right and on the next page 
pin-point the products 766 companies will buy 
during 1955. Behind these important statistics 
lies another key fact for marketing and adver- 
tising management. Those companies either had 
these products (products and services in the case 
of plant expansion) in the budget or were def.- 
initely considering purchase by October 25, 1954! 
The figures are probably low. In view of the 
continuing business upturn expected next year, 
companies will probably expand their current 
plans. But the significant point is that by Octo- 
ber these companies had already been convinced 
and had decided to: buy in 1955 trom the wide 
range of products shown to the right. 

Space did not permit showing on this chart 
the number of companies who, by October, had 
actually budgeted purchases. On an average, 
however, about 45 per cent of the companies 
who planned to buy a particular product by 
October 25 already had it placed in their 1955 
budget. For example, 14.8 per cent of the re- 
spondents plan to buy unit heaters; 7.6 per cent 
have unit heaters definitely budgeted. 

Unlike consumer selling where impulse buy- 
ing accounts for a large and growing per cent of 
purchases, industrial buying is dominated by 
purchases planned and budgeted long in ad- 
vance. A conveyor system installed in June may 
have been budgeted and one or two manufac- 
turers selected during the previous September. 
In a nutshell, the sale you make this year is in 
large part the result of last year’s campaigns. 

Some clues on your standing, industry-by-in- 
dustry, would show up if the chart on page 34 
were expressed in percentages. If you are a 
machine tool manufacturer, tor instance, about 
73 per cent of the respondents in the ordnance 
and accessories industry have planned or budg- 
eted for equipment from your industry. In the 
electrical machinery industry, the percentage 
drops to about 67 and it shifts downward to 
22 per cent in the chemical industry. For a broad 
picture of where machine tools might fit into 
the 1955 sales pattern (in terms of late October 
thinking), read across the bottom row. About 
40 per cent of the companies in the survey ex- 
pect to buy products from your industry. 

Note: Although the survey is biased in terms 
of the number of large and medium companies 
participating, it may be a more accurate sample 
in terms of sales volume than a similar sample 
showing the same pattern as the Census of Man- 
ufactures. The typical manufacturer of indus- 
trial products sells at least 50 per cent of his 
volume to those 11 per cent of total manutac- 
turing companies who employ more than 50 
workers. The survey is biased in the direction 


_of sales rather than size. 


The total number of companies listed on the 
following page ts about 15 per cent greater than 
the number of replies received. The addition ts 
accounted for by companies who stated their 
participation in more than one industry. 


766 MANUFACTURING COMPANIES PLAN TO 


BUY 


OR HAVE ALREADY BUDGETED THESE PURCHASES 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Central system 


BUILDING EXPANSION 


COMMUNICATIONS 

EQUIPMENT 
Public address systems ......... 
Background music................. 
Two-way radio 
Facsimile printing ................. 
Pneumatic tubes ................... 


CONTROL & INSPECTION 
Indicators & recorders ........... 
Optical instruments ............. 
_ 


EMPLOYEES SERVICE 

EQUIPMENT 
Cafeteria Equipment ............. 
Mobile Cafeterias ................. 
Vending machines ............... 
Water fountains—canteens ... 
Washroom equipment ......... 
Recreation equipment ......... 
Medical facilities ................. 


HEATING 
Radiant heating 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
Conveyor systems ................. 
Cranes & hoists ..................... 
Industrial trucks 
Skids & pallets 


Percent 
of Companies 


Buying 
4.1 


24.0 


4.8 


4.0 


2.4 


20.5 


11.6 


8.9 


6.0 


22.8 


3.4 


Percent 
of Companies 
MACHINE TOOLS — 
8.6 
Lathes ........ 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Desks—tables—chairs ........... 31.3 
10.2 
Visible control systems ......... 6.3 
Accounting machines ........... 14.8 
Bookkeeping machines ......... 11.4 
Electric typewriters ............... 23.5 
Duplicating machines ........... 9.5 
Dictating machines .............. — 
Electronic Equipment ........... 3.4 
3.4 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Diesel—gas—steamengines .' .4 
4 
Electric motors—generators . 7.8 
Boilers—stokers ........... 5.6 
Distribution equipment ......... 3.2 
PROCESSING EDUIPMENT 
Mixing & metering .......... smi 6.8 
Drying & baking ................... 4.3 
Paint spraying ................. 
Electric plating .................... 2.7 
Vacuum coating ................... 6 
Welding ....... 6.5 
7.4 
TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT 
Yard locomotives ................. 
— 
Trailers ....... 5.0 
Company cars 
WASTE DISPOSAL EQUIPMENT 
Dust collectors ....... 8.4 
Liquid waste treatment ......... 2.4 
3.4 
ASSEMBLY EQUIPMENT........... 10.6 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT........ 18.0 
SAFETY DEVICES........................ 11.8 
WEIGHING & SORTING........... 8.2 
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18| 35| 50 


13} 27) 45) 


15 


26; 21 


5/11.6/17.7| 7.7 |12.4/19.8/ 30.1 


9 


1 
12 
13 


PLAN TO BUY 
IN THESE CATEGORIES 
DURING 1955 


18 
20; 92) 71 
58 | 63) 53 


21 
15 
16 
12 


13 
15 
10 
11 


37 | 31 
19 


.3|60.7 45.1/27.8 33.5) 7.2 39.8|29. 


o 
fo 


13 | 22 
13 | 27 | 29 
8 | 24 | 23 


14 | 51 


21 
18 


21 


5 
18 | 69 | 62 | 26 |100 | 66 | 41 


8 | 39 | 25 
12 | 25 | 23 
13 | 26 | 30 
17 | 21 


7 
28 | 22 | 77 | 66 | 23 | 93 | 74 | 49) 51 


8 
9 
8 
13 
27 


23 

29 | 20 
9 
9 

12 

14 


51 
61 


21 
78 
18 
37 
50 
35 
36 
27 
162 
171 


COMPANIES 
IN THESE 
INDUSTRIES 


ies Buying 


Ordnance & Accessories: 
Tobacco Products 
Furniture & Fixtures 
Printing, etc. 
Petroleum & Coal Products 
Leather & Leather Products 
Primary Metals 
Machinery (except electric) 
Transportation Equipment 
Food & Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Products 
Lumber & Wood Products 
Paper & Allied Products 
Chemicals 
Rubber Products 
Stone-Clay-Glass Products 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Electrical Machinery 
Instruments, etc. 
Other or not indicated 
Percentage of 
Compan 
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A LARGE-SCALE HOUSING DEVELOPMENT-—LEVITTOWN, LONG ISLAND, BY LOCKWOOD, KESSLER & BAKTLETIT. 


/ HE NEW housing act, easing terms 
of governmentally insured home mortgages to 
the lowest point in our history, is expected to 
step up the pace of urban home construction. 
devised to forestall further decline of 
the credit boost should 


Primarily 
the national economy, 
also help in the rejuvenation of our older cities 
and provide adequate houses tor those income 
groups that were unable to meet the more strin- 
gent down payments and amortization rates of 
the old FHA law. 

Will this goal be reached? While there can 
be little argument about the desirability of the 
objective—better housing of the masses—there 
can be considerable disagreement whether or 
not the means to reach these goals—expansion 
of mortgage credit—and the timing were well 
chosen. There is some argument if our metro- 
politan housing markets are not already over- 
built. The condition of local markets was by- 
passed in most of the analytical studies that 
have probed into the balance of the market and 
have tried to estimate future housing demand. 
These studies took national total demand 
their point of departure and arrived at rather 
high. estimates of still-existing deficiencies in the 
total housing supply. Little attention, however, 
has been paid in these forecasts to the widely 
differentiated local markets. Unlike other com- 
modities, housing demand and supply operate 


MODERN 


REINHOLD P. WOLFF 


HE CONSTRUCTION IN- 
DUSTRY IS CURRENTLY ENJOYING ONE OF / 
THE GREATEST BOOMS IT HAS EVER HAD, 
AND THE NEW HOUSING LAW PROMISES 


Yer, 


MIND WHEN 


THAT THIS GROWTH WILL CONTINUE. 


CERTAIN OUESTIONS COMI 
INDIVIDUAL 
FECTIVELY. 
NIZANT OF 


AREAS ARE LOOKED AT OR- 
Is THE INDUSTRY ITSELF COG- 
THE VARIOUS ECONOMIC AND 
FACTORS THAT DETERMIN 
BUILDING IS TO TAKE 
STILL BUILDING IN 


POPULATION 
THE AREAS WHERI 
PLACE? ARE THEY 
LOCALITIES WHERE THE MARKETS ARE 
SATURATED? HERE IS AN APPRAISAL OF | 
THE CONSTRUCTION PICTURE IN SELECTED 
COUNTRY-WIDE AREAS. 


Director, Bureau of Business and Economic Research 


University of Miami 


primarily within the bounds of local residential 
areas. In these individual 
may find strongly differentiated reactions to a 
policy of credit expansion. There may still exist 
considerable housing shortages in one city, while 


housing areas, we 


in another, overbuilding is already in progress. 

A glance at the statistical picture of our lead- 
ing housing markets throws this point into 
sharper profile. Taking the average of our lead- 
ing 75 housing markets, we find that since 1940 
new dwellings were added at the average rate 
of 3 per cent annually, while population in- 
creased on the average only 2.5 per cent. These 
figures per se do not indicate overbuilding. The 
past decade had to take 
during the depression of the 1930s. 
there is a wide range from this 3 per cent aver- 
age and also a wide variation in the population 


care of shortages lett 
However, 


growth of the individual cities. It is this varia- 
tion that makes averages rather meaningless, 
and overbuilding of certain areas quite possible. 

The fear of overbuilding, however widely it 
may be discounted by housing economists, is 


The Statistical Analysis, on which this article is based, 
was prepared by the research department of Housing 
Securities Inc., a mortgage banking company of New 
York and Los Angeles, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research of the 
University of Miami. 


very much alive with those investors who supply 
the local markets with capital The rate 
of building in any given area is largely depend- 


funds. 


ent on the fow of mortgage money from the 
large financial centers in the East. This flow 
again is substantially affected by the judgment 
of loan officers and advisory boards ot such 

institutions as life insurance companies, 


banks. and trust funds as to the advisa- 


vesting 
savings 
bility of investments in certain housing 
affect the 
mortgage investments of this nature. One is the 
choice of the areas that an individual investor 
will accept for his mortgage portfolio, the other 
is the price that he will be willing to pay tor 
mortgages originating in certain cities. In both 
respects, the quality of the housing market, as 


areas. 


In practise, two factors How of 


fancies it to exist, 
will enter into the that 


mortgages from the local markets to the port: 


it exists, or as the investor 


transactions transter 
folios of investors in the secondary market. Ii 
an area is believed to be overbuilt, investing 
companies who have stocked their portfolios 
from these areas will refrain from turther pur- 
chases of mortgages originating in the same ter- 
ritories. Likewise, premiums and discounts paid 
or charged on mortgages will reflect the appre- 
hension of overbuilding. 

If, actually, the judgment of the investors 
Continued on page 76 
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THE selective placement 
practised bya modern rehabilitation 
agency matches job applicant with 
job to an extent most employers 
can’t afford when hiring the non- 
handicapped. Chances are, there- 
fore, that the physically handicapped 
applicant will pan out better in a 
given job than an employee less 
carefully chosen. The agency’s aim 
is to see that its man keeps, not 
merely gets, a job. 


Unable to walk or earn a living, William Murphy 
needed sons’ aid when he sought rehabilitation. 


Institute for Crippled and Disabled had to get 
his back, spine in shape to get him on his feet. 


‘Fitted’ to the job by Institute, he’s kept it; em- 


But at optical lens grinding, he was good, got job 
ployer got good worker, sons got happy father. 


Aptitude tests, personal counselling followed, 
himself in competition with non-handicapped. 


then job-tests. It was no go in commercial art. 


+ 


| 
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Handicapped: It’s Good Business 


Hiring the 


a handicapped worker? 

If your only reason is pity, a simple sense 
of social obligation, or an interest in good com- 
munity relations gestures, the experiment may 
turn out well. But the best advice is, don’t 
risk it. 

Chances are you may be disillusioned and at 
the same time spoil a potentially good worker 
who has had enough bad luck already, with- 
out the further handicap of an unhappy job 
experience. 
The only sound basis on which to hire a 

handicapped person—and this comes from men 
and women who have rehabilitated, trained, and 
placed thousands of them—is the same basis 
on which you hire and keep any employee: 
Can he do the job? 

Many people with two artificial arms drive 
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ALFRED G. LARKE 
Employer Relations Editor 


their own cars successfully and safely, day in 
and day out; but no one, least of all a placement 
counsellor, is going to recommend such a per- 
son as an over-the-road truck driver. And nei- 
ther pity, sense of duty, nor avid desire for 
publicity is likely to move the highest-minded 
or the shortest-sighted employer to make such 
a job assignment. 

The disabled employee probably couldn’t han- 
dle the job. For the employer, the result would 
be inefficiency at the best; and for the employee, 
a frustrating defeat in his effort to assume a 
place in the bread-winning world. 

That’s a gross example, perhaps, but it illus- 
trates why the handicapped person, just as the 
non-handicapped, should be picked for a job 
he can do in competition with anyone and with 
favors from none. 


A subtler instance is that of the good-hearted 
employer who had been persuaded to hire a 
carefully trained handicapped person for the 
latter's first job. A few days after the handi- 
capped youth went to work, his boss telephoned 
the placement director at New York’s Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled. 

“That fellow you sent me,” he began; “what 
can I do about him? He’s come to work five or 
ten minutes late for three days now.” 

“What do you do when somebody else comes 
to work late?” the placement man asked. 

“Why, I talk to them. I bawl them out,” the 
employer said. “But I can’t do that to this 
poor fellow.” 

“Why not?” the placement man persisted. 

It wouldn’t be nice, it seemed; it would be 
heartless. 
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It towk.a good deal of persuasion before the 
employer would agree to explain to the em- 
ployee why people must come to work on time. 

The employer had to be shown he was doing 
himself a disfavor because he was building up 
to an eventual firing and one more item of 
costly turnover. Here, the handicapped youth, 
being new to the working world, needed the 
same kind of firm indoctrination that any non- 
handicapped high-school graduate is likely to 
need when he sets out to earn a living. 

An employer too full of “pity” to be candid 
and tough with him is apt to end up easing 
him out, and leaving him either afraid he can't 


Thirty kinds of specialists 
in medicine, psychology, 
psychiatry, training, and the 
like, fit handicapped for spe- 
cific jobs at the Institute for 


the Crippled and Disabled. 


make good, or convinced there’s a_ prejudice 
against the handicapped. 

Many persons who, technically, are “physi- 
cally handicapped” have no handicaps at all so 
far as holding a job is concerned. Stable people 
emotionally, they have taken the results of an 
accident or disease in their stride. Although 
those results may be a handicap in a social or 
other sense, they have not made the victim any 
less able to perform whatever jobs he knew how 
to do betore acquiring his disability. 

This kind of employee goes back to his old 
job, or one like it, without needing to make 
use of the facilities now available through mod- 
ern rehabilitation agencies. 

Others may have serious disabilities their em- 
ployers do not know of. In a plant with no 
periodic medical examinations, there are very 
apt to be men with everything from a hernia to 
a heart murmur, tuberculosis to blindness in one 
eye, carrying on at jobs they don’t want to risk 
losing by letting management know what's 
wrong with them. 

The first kind—the men whose ability to do 
their job without hindrance from their physical 
disability gets them hired back into old posi- 
tions—are no problem. The second kind—the 
“hidden” handicapped—may some day be a 
financial burden upon their employers if their 
handicaps result in further injuries. 

But, oddly enough, the workers, whose handi- 
caps are so severe that they must undergo pro- 
fessional rehabilitation are the very best bargain 
for management. They bring to the job a plus 
that is unavailable to any but the largest and 
best-heeled companies. 

That “plus” is a pin-pointed job recommenda- 
tion from a selective placement system that in- 
creases greatly the chances a given new hire 
will make good in the job for which he is rec- 
ommended and employed. Not the over-the-road 
truck-driving for double amputees mentioned 
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Leo Foy, legs paralyzed by childhood accident, 
sets out for first job. P. S.: He got it and kepr it. 


Medical examination is first step to a job; if 
needed, braces, artificial limbs are custom-built. 


Psychologist charts Leo's aptitudes, abilities; 
special vocational tests are given to him, too. 


Recreational therapy is part of the program; so 
are prejob role-playing job interviews. For Leo 
Foy, commercial art (below) was the top skill. 


Social adjustment expert helps Leo prepare to 
go into working world, face future confidently. 


As important as art in this artist's career was 
learning to manage stairs (above) and finding a 
job (below) where the transportation was right. 
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above, but a job for which the handicapped 
person has been tested, trained, counselled, and 
psychologically prepared. 

Good rehabilitation centers exist in many of 
the larger cities, and there are means for cre- 
ating them from services already available in 
many other communities. Probably as compre- 
hensive as any available anywhere are the serv- 
ices afforded by the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled, 400 First Avenue, New York, a 
pioneer non-profit institution in the field. Its di- 
rector is Willis C. Gorthy, an engineer; its presi- 
dent, Bruce Barton. 

How it prepares a handicapped person for 


competence in a specific job demonstrates a 
system of selective placement exercised by few 
if any companies in manning their plants. 

The handicapped are referred to the Institute 
by insurance companies and self-insured employ- 
ers who want to return workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases to active employment; by governmen- 
tal agencies, when the case is an especially difh- 
cult one; by hospitals and welfare agencies. 
Sometimes the handicapped apply directly. 

The client, as the Institute calls the handi- 
capped person, is given a thorough medical ex- 
amination, including hearing, sight, and other 
tests. A social case worker looks into his family 


1. Atcept the handicapped person on the 
same basis as the non-handicapped. If he 
extends a prosthesis (an artificial hand or 
arm), shake hands with him as you would 
with anyone else. If he extends his lett 
hand instead of his right, shake with 
your left or right, whichever comes easier. 


2. Be sure to discuss the plan to hire a 
handicapped person with your foreman or 
ofhce manager first. He may have the com- 
mon prejudice against the handicapped or 
may fear their presence in his unit will 
make his productivity and efhciency rec- 
ord look bad. Tell him about the high 
attendance, loyalty, and productivity rec- 
ords of the handicapped. (The placement 
agency can tell you about them.) 


3. Give the applicant a fair trial period. 
Some handicapped persons have never 
held a job in business before. Others are 
trying out for a kind of work they had 
never done before their accident or illness. 
With a new eraployer breathing down 
their necks, they may be nervous the 
first few hours or days, as any first-time 
worker is. 


4. Treat the handicapped as you would 
treat anyone else. If you'd give another 
person a week to break in, give the handi- 
capped one a week. If you'd lecture the 
non-handicapped, or baw] him out, lecture 
or bawl out the handicapped. In a good 
modern vocational training institute, 
they ve been prepared to meet discipline. 


5. Make your criteria of the handicapped 
the same as for anyone else: output or 
productivity, apparent ability to improve, 
ability to get along with others without 
“pushing” his handicaps, interest in get- 
ting ahead. 


6. Don’t’ evaluate the handicapped em- 
ployee in terms of his “cheerfulness”—‘‘he 


Points for Dealing With Handicapped Employees 


Sometimes mere fear of meeting a handicapped person 
makes an employer hesitate to put one on the payroll. 
“Should I notice the physical handicap or not?” the pros- 
pective employer asks himself. The New York Institute 
for the Crippled and Disabled has some suggestions: 


has such a nice personality,” “he’s so 
brave.” You should expect everyone to 
have an acceptable personality and to get 
along with others. Spotlighting this factor 
in relationships with the handicapped of- 
fends many of them, who don’t want pity. 
It will weaken the others, who may learn 
from your misdirected sympathy to try to 
get along on sympathy instead of good 
work. It’s bad for both of you. 

7. Tell the truth to the handicapped per- 
son. He may be better able to take hard 
truths than the ordinary person, because 
he’s been through more fears and failures. 
Psychologists, psychiatrists, social work- 
ers, vocational counsellors have steeled him 
to take what the labor market has to 
offer. Realism is the keynote of their 
training, and should be of their handling 
on the job. 


8. Always feel free to discuss your prob- 
lems involving the handicapped with the 
agency that referred them to you. If you 
have difficulties, no one will be surprised. 
The agency’s main object is successful 
employment of its handicapped clients. 
An employer’s reluctance to admit he has 
difficulties when he has them works to 
defeat this aim. 


9. When a good relationship has been 
established, don’t be afraid to discuss the 
employee’s handicap with him as it affects 
his performance. But take the lead from 
him as to when this becomes possible. 


10. Don’t try to use the handicapped for 
jobs they aren't trained or fitted to fill 
competently. This way you throw away 
all the advantages of the costly selective 
placement the agency performs, and run 
the risk of damaging the handicapped 
employee’s self-confidence as well as of 
souring yourself on a worthy undertaking. 


and personal background to learn under what 
conditions he must live when put on a job. 

A clinical psychologist tests the individual 
to determine his personality and _ intelligence 
level, and a psychiatrist seeks any indications of 
emotional disturbances which might interfere 
with the return to usefulness. 

In addition to standard tests of aptitudes, in- 
terests, and capabilities, the Institute’s voca- 
tional experts also put the client through a 
series of industrial tasks which it has devised 
to show fitness for a variety of vocations. 

In the meanwhile, if artificial limbs or spe- 
cial braces are required, the Institute’s own 
workshop makes them. 

A staff meeting follows this preliminary ac- 
tivity, most of which is designed to permit eval- 
uation of the individual’s potentialities for 
rehabilitation. As many as 30 professional spe- 
cialties may be represented in the meeting, in 
which each case is gone over, detail by detail. 
If any possibility of rehabilitation is shown, a 
rehabilitation program is adopted. 

Often it may turn out that the handicapped 
person is ready for a job of a given type with- 
out further development. If so, the vocational 
placement director takes over. 

If the decision is for vocational training, the 
client is put in a training class, conducted by 
an instructor with industrial experience, and 
under ‘conditions as nearly like those of real-life 
jobs as is possible. The training lasts as long as 
is necessary to make the handicapped person 
fit to compete on equal terms with the non- 
handicapped. Periodic staff meetings to evalu- 
ate the individual’s progress determine when he 
will be “discharged” and when the placement 
director will help him find a job. 

The man or woman about to go out and seek 
work is usually given aid in preparing to meet 
the future boss. Role-playing is used here: The 
client applies to a vocational counsellor for a 
job, and may then be put in the role of the em- 
ployer while the counsellor asks Aim for work. 
As much attention is devoted to putting the fu- 
ture employer at ease, in the face of a handicap, 
as in putting the handicapped at ease. 

Finally, if the evaluation has shown a need 
for it, personal counselling is provided after the 
client gets his job. This in itself might make 
a big difference to the employer—efhiciency of 
his non-handicapped workers may be damaged 
by personal or home problems they have no way 
of solving; but the handicapped employee has an 
ever-ready counsellor to turn to if need be. 

Effectiveness of such a program in getting 
the handicapped back to work in jobs they can 
hold is indicated by the fact that agencies like 
the New York Institute are being used more 
and more to rehabilitate victims of industrial 
accidents of the kind for which there is no 
prescribed payment. In this kind of case, pay- 
ments go on indefinitely and final settlement 
may be delayed for years. For both insurer and 
accident victim, an early—and permanent—re- 
turn to work is, advantageous. 
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Industrial Editor 


PEN-TYPE DISPENSERS 


Try these on your product — or in your plant 


all sorts of products. You'll find that it can be 


Here are eight application techniques that now 
well worthwhile to try: 


add convenience to, and broaden markets for, 


THESE METHODS ... + « »« «+ « « FOR PRODUCTS LIKE THESE 


Air fresheners, adhesives, antifoaming and antistatic agents, 
cleaners and polishes, hand and hair lotions, dry and oily lu- 
bricants, insulating and decorative coatings, powders and 
talcs, rust-cutters and rust-inhibitors, stencil inks, touch-up 
paints, paint removers, stain removers 


AEROSOL SPRAYS 


Cleaners, polishers, rust-inhibitors, antifogging agents, tarnish- 
removers, protective films 


IMPREGNATED Non-Woven 
FABRICS, AND PAPER 


Suaker-Topren Containers Foods, chemicals, drugs in dry powdered form 


Pen-Tyre Disrensers Paints, inks, adhesives, solders, lubricants, rust-cutters 

D Metal alloying elements, chemical additives (for electro- 

plating, rubber processing, food processing), drugs 

Adhesives, cleaners and polishes, dry and oily lubricants, 

Squeeze BortLes AND Tuses powders and talcs, shampoos, lotions, medicinal sprays, food 

products, rust-inhibitors, air fresheners, insecticides 

; Industrial lubricants and sealing compounds, shoe polishes, 

Stick- Type Applicators 

cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, stain removers 

Beverages and flavorings, lotions, liquid soaps and detergents, 


Pumps AND ATOMIZERS 
chemical additives, cosmetics 


New ways to apply your product 
ANNESTA R. GARDNER 
Your product can lead a double or even a quadruple 


life if you take advantage of application methods like 


those shown here. They'll boost plant efficiency, too. 


Want FO develop new prod- 
ucts? Upgrade established ones? Tap fresh 
markets? 

Looking tor production-line short cuts? Man- 
ufacturing economies? 

Then take a look at the wonderful array of 
containers, applicators, and dispensers that is 
now ready to make products stay fresh longer, 
go on easier, and spread turther. 

Pen-type dispensers and aerosol sprays make 
it easy to supply distributors with factory-pack- 
aged, guaranteed-to-match, touch-up paints that 
will keep your products looking bright and fresh 
until they catch the customer's eye. 

Miniature pumps and atomizers, now avail- 
able from stock at surprisingly moderate cost, 
can serve as premiums or be incorporated in 
original packages of foods, drugs, and chemicals. 

Ready-to-use impregnated cloths and papers 
can do much to eliminate the spit while pre- 
serving the polish on products and plant equip- 
ment. 

Plastic bottles, tubes, and pouches . . . shaker- 
topped dispensers dissolving capsules. All 
these and more can be put to work right now 
to gain that needed competitive push. 

Some of these methods are not, in themselves, 
brand-new. Impregnated fabrics, for instance, 
have been around for years. But Cadie Chemi- 


cal Products has built a tidy business by up- 


dating this old idea with the newest chemical 
compounds to produce a variety of polishing, 
cleaning, and tarnish-removing cloths. 

New non-woven fabrics and high-strength pa- 
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APPLY YOUR PRODUCT 


Impregnated paper is one of many ways to ap- 
ply silicone glass cleaners. Wall-mounted dispens- 
er puts Dow Corning product at convenient spot. 


New shaker top boosts sales of an old product. 
Morton designed this half-ounce size for picnics, 
also has new four-ounce package for table use. 


Aerosol sprays are slated for even wider use as 
corrosion-resistant containers like these Wheaton 
plastic-coated glass bottles answer special needs. 


40) 


Plastic atomizer, designed to fit standard bottle, 
makes liquid lens cleaner easier to use. Here, the 
closure is made of Cyanamid’s Beetle urea plastic. 


“THe 


Impregnated cloths build a tidy business for 
Cadie Chemical. Besides shoe polisher, it offers 
a variety of cleaning cloths, tarnish remover. 


5 


Aluminum containers, in two-ounce size, for 
eR, drugs and cosmetics are made by Sun 
ube. Coming up soon: all-plastic aerosol packs. 


pers also provide an opportunity for developing 
new applicators of this type. One company, for 
instance, produced a shoe-polishing kit by en- 
closing a polish capsule in a two-layer mitt made 
of non-woven material. The outer layer serves 
as a shoe-cleaning cloth. This is then discarded, 
and the polish capsule is broken to saturate the 
inner layer which becomes a polish applicator. 

Dissolving capsules are another time-honored 
device that can be put to work in new ways. 
Such capsules have long been used by the drug 
industry. But only recently have suppliers of 
industrial materials realized that this technique 
could help them. Now, one company packs its 
copper deoxidizing agent (calcium boride) in 
copper capsules that dissolve in the melt with- 
out leaving a trace; and another seals carbon 
black in polyethylene bags that vaporize during 
processing. In both cases, the user obtains pre- 
measured quantities of material that save time, 
simplify handling, and minimize chances for 
mistakes. 

The drug-makers themselves have some new 
angles on the dissolving capsule idea. Schering 
Corporation, for instance, gives its antihista- 
mine, Chlor-Trimeton, a one-two punch by sur- 
rounding a regular 4-mg tablet with a delayed- 
release coating containing another 4 mg. That 
way, the allergy sufferer gets a speedy initial 
treatment, and then, later on, a finishing dose 
to knock the allergy out. 

The fact is, few application methods are so 
old that they can’t be put to work in new ways. 
Shaker-type dispensers, for example, have been 
used almost since the dawn of civilization, and 
the idea of supplying a product in several ditf- 
ferent sizes is certainly not an original one. Yet, 
just this year, by combining the two, Morton 
Salt Company has managed to upgrade its prod- 
uct, broaden its market, and convince the house- 
wife that she should have three different table 
salt packages on her pantry shelf where she used 
to have one. 

The standard 26-ounce, metal-spout salt car- 


ton is still the backbone of Morton’s business, - 


but shaker-topped half-ounce “miniatures” (pho- 
tograph, left), packed six in a box, and a four- 
ounce “table size” in plastic-coated cartons, three 
to a box, are enjoying a healthy sale. 

Since three four-ounce containers, or the six 
miniatures, cost more than the single 26-ounce 
package, it’s obvious that the housewife is will- 
ing to pay a good deal for convenience of use. 

This demand for convenience—and the will- 
ingness to pay for it—helps to explain the amaz- 
ing growth of such new techniques as aerosol 
spraying. 

In just seven years, aerosol sales have in- 
creased forty fold. Little more than five million 
units were produced in 1947. Yet, according to 
the latest estimates of the Chemical Specialties 
Manufacturers Association, this year’s output is 
expected to reach a total of nearly 200 million. 

More than 60 different kinds of products— 
both dry powders and liquids—are now aerosol- 
packed; and the list will grow as new types of 
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containers (photographs, left) and progress in 
formulation solve packaging problems. 

With so many application methods ready to 
go to work, how does one decide which is best 
for a specific product? The answer, as always, 
lies in a combination of factors—cost, customer 
preference, and the nature of the product itself. 

Aerosols, for example, offer the advantages of 
convenience, product protection—and novelty. 
But pressurized packaging is expensive. Its cost 
can not always be justified. Too, some materials 
simply are not compatible with aerosol propel- 
lents or with containers now obtainable. 

There are other considerations, as well. For 
instance, Jules Montenier, Inc., supplies its Stop- 
ette deodorant in cream, stick, and squeeze bot- 
tle form; but not in aerosol spray. The reason, 
according to Wayne A. Fischer of Montenier, 
is that aerosol mists come out at rather high 
pressure, and the evaporation of the propellent 
may cause a freezing sensation to the skin. 

Squeeze bottles, on the other hand, permit 
the user to exert as much or as little pressure 
as is desired, and have proved so popular as a 
means for dispensing deodorants that, in a few 
short years, they've captured a good 25 per cent 
of the market. 

Also popular—indeed, still the sales leader— 
is the basic, cream-type deodorant. Montenier 
packs its cream in a special cylindrical swivel- 
top dispenser to eliminate mess and fuss, and 
make it even more attractive to users. 

The stick-type deodorant-is the slowest-mov- 
ing. It has only about 10 per cent of the total 
market. The sticks are convenient to use, but 
the high alcohol content that is required for this 
type makes it subject to evaporation, and also 
causes an allergic reaction in some people. 

Thus, each type of applicator has its own 

advantages and limitations, and, 1n many cases, 
the best way to serve a market is to offer one 
product in several different torms. 
It’s also possible to build a very good busi- 
ness by taking one type of applicator and adapt- 
ing it to a variety of products. Cadie Chemical 
has done that with impregnated cloths, and 
Tipon with its flow-brush dispenser (photo- 
graphs, page 39 and top right). 

As Samuel S. Smith, Tipon research director 
notes, however, there is more to building such 
a business than simply filling a new type of 
applicator with a standard line of materials: 

Products must be so formulated that they will 
flow readily, won’t cake or settle on storage, and 
won't change in color. 

In some cases, the applicator itself must be ad- 
justed to fit the product. The standard Tipon 
dispenser, for instance, has an aluminum tube. 
For the rust remover, though, a polyethylene 
tube must be substituted to prevent corrosive 
attack. 

So, whether you’re looking for a new business, 
a better way to meet competition in an old one, 
or a technique to simplify production-line jobs, 
application methods like these can provide the 
answer. Try them in your own plant. 


MOD ER N 


Plastic pumps and atomizers are now standard 
items. These Calmar dispensers, with Phoenix 
caps, are used as premiums by Recipe Foods Inc. 


Plastic tubes are now ready for varied jobs. 
These, of Bakelite polyethylene, permit controlled 
dispensing of drug, cosmetic, and food products. 


Plastic pouches serve as container, mixer, dis- 
penser. This has center seam to keep splicing res- 
in and hardener separate until material is used. 


Flow-brush dispenser, no bigger than a pen, 


offers convenience plus protection for touch-up 


enamels, paints, rust remover. Tipon makes it. 


Transparent polyethylene tube helped Squibb 
sample its “‘Sweeta,’’ sugarless sweetener in 
liquid form. Note how user can control the drop. 


> 


Plastic bottles are lightweight, non-breakable, 
om controlled spraying. This suntan lotion 
ottle is made of Bakelite polyethylene plastic. 
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Lnporlant lios 


For 36 Manufacturing Lines 


The building blocks of a company’s financial structure are measured in these fourteen ratios, making it possible 

for a manufacturer to compare his operations with those of his competitors. The ratios have been compiled 

annually for more than twenty years by Roy A. Foulke, vice-president of DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. Similar ratios 

for wholesalers appeared in the November number of DUN’S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY, the ratios for 
retailers appeared in October. 


. ~ 


Net Net Fixed Current Total Inventory —— Funded 

Line of Business Assets to Profits Profits on Net to Tan- to Net Collec Sales to Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net ae Debts to 
and Number of Current on Net on Téngtble Working gible Net Working Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Net Work- 
Concerns Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital — tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth Capital *"Y©""°Y ing Capital 


Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Times Times Days Times Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent i 


FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1953—MEDIANS AND 


Current Net Net Profits Net Sales Net Sales 
Average 


= 


Automobile Parts and 
Accessories (72) 


2.95 3.42 10.09 15.12 3.18 4.93 28 7.3 37.3 33.4 57.5 71.7 74.3 26.5 


fd 


Bakers (34) 2.19 1.89 7.71 27.06 3.89 14.97 10 20.3 75.2 29.8 55.7 66.5 124.0 107.7 


Bedsprings and Mattresses (60) 3.31 3.45 t24:.50 %3.33 3.70 5.39 32 7.8 S1.7:° a4 64.5 71.5 62.5 26.2 


Bolts, Screws; Nuts, and Nails (49) 2.93 3.60 10.01 20.07 3.02 5.46 21 74 @45 308: -379 47 BOS: 345 


Breweries (42) | 1.89 2.92 6.89 25.65 2.52 9.82 15 16.1 72.1 24.5 38.2 65.4 157.0 57.6 


Chemicals, Industrial (71) 2.59 5.00 10.09 19.26 2.09 4.42 32 5.9 51.7 33.6 68.4 69.3 90.8 48.0 


Clothing, Men’s and Boys’ (205) 2.45 103. 4.81 5.51 3.89 4.32 49 5.7 8.1 56.4 102.7 82.1 77.9 19.5 
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Line of Business 
and Number of 
Concerns 


Coats and Suits, Women’s (70) 


Contectionery (44) 


Contractors, Building and 
Construction (122) 


Contractors, Electrical (45) 

Cotton Cloth Mills (48) 

Cotton Goods, Converters, 
Non-Factored (45) 


Curtains, Draperies, and 


Bedspreads (46) 


Dresses, Rayon Silk, and 
Acetate (75) 


Drugs (38) 


Electrical Parts and Supplies (77) 


Foundries (105) 


Furniture (150) 


Hardware and Tools (95) 


Hosiery (56) 


Machine Shops (148) 


Machinery, Industrial (326) 


Meat and Provision Packers (62) 


Metal Stampings (85) 


Outerwear, Knitted (59) 


Current 


Assets to 


Current 
Debt 


Times Per Cent 


FOR 36 MANUFACTURING LINES—1953—MEDIANS AND © 


2.70 
3.58 
1.88 
2.25 
3.95 


2.91 


2.36 
4.21 
2.64 


2.83 


2.78 


2.19 


Net 


Profits 
on Net 
Sales 


0.36 
2.66 
2.05 
3.09 
3.59 
0.80 
1.32 
1.04 
6.02 
4.33 
3.30 


1.87 


4.68 | 


0.71 


3.31 


Net 
Profits 


on Tangible 
Net Worth 


Per Cent Per Cent 


3.52 
7.82 
11.92 
13.89 
6.55 
4.70 
4.01 
9.04 
10.42 
12.71 
8.68 
8.47 
8.03 


3.63 


on Net 
Working 


Cantal 


4.68 


14.36 


19.21 


17.24 


12.41 


5.67 


6.03 


11.84 


18.04 


Net Profits Net Sales 


to lan- 
gible Net 
Worth 


Times 


4.70 


3.05 


1.80 
4.22 


3.10 


1.64 
2.82 
2.87 


2.59 


2.64 
2.83 
2.73 


3.79 


Net Sales 
to Net 


Average 
Collection 


Working 

l eriod 
Capital 

Times Days 


5.54 
6.52 
10.52 
6.04 
3.33 


5.07 


4.72 
5.85 


4.31 


27 


31 


40 


33 


41 


30 
34 
30 
28 
39 
11 
she 


23 


Net 
Sales to 
Inven 

tors 


Times 


10.6 


** 


7.1 
17.7 
4.7 


5.6 


6.3 
4.8 
5.2 
7.9 
5.1 
26.7 
6.2 


5.5 


ixed 


Assets to 


Langible 


Net Worth 
r "nf 


17.2 


44.2 


1.8 


8.2 


55.1 


44.3 


36.4 


44.2 


17.4 


(current 
to 
Langible 


Net Worth Net Worth 
Per Cent 


Per Cent 


*23.4 


16.7 


68.2 
435.7 


43.3 


28.7 


2i.8 


40.2 


36.4 


28.5 


- 46.4 


Total 
1) to 
Langible 


45.4 


$4.1 


117.1 


150.5 


47.9 


67.6 


534.8 


50.6 


48.5 


6 i 


82.7 


74.9 


64.7 


62.2 


70.0 


** 


68.3 
60.0 
58.1 


54.8 


83.8 


62.6 


84.8 


82.3 
78.6 
75.2 


80.4 


FOOTNOTES ARE ON PAGE 44 
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96.5 


63.3 


49.1 


48.0 


I 


79. 


129.6 


76.1 
97.5 
62.4 
$4.5 
60.3 


108.5 


105.0 
74.3 


70.7 
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MANUFACT- 


URING 
LINES 


Fu nded 

Current Debts to 
Debt to Net Work- 
Inventory ing Capital 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Net Total 
Sales to 
Inven- 


tory 


Net Sales Fixed Current 
to Net 
Working 


Capital 


Net Net Profits 
Profits on Net 
on Tangible Working 
Net Worth Capital 
er Cent Per Cent 


Net 
Profits 
on Net 

Sales 


Net Sales 
to Tan- 


gible Net 


Inventory 
Assets to Debt to Debt to to Net 
Tangible Tangible Tangible Working 

Net Worth Net Worth Net Worth Capital 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


Current 

Assets to 

Current 
Debt 


Times 


FOR 36 MANUFACTURING 


Average 
Collection 
Worth Period 

Times Days 


LINES—1953—MEDIANS AND QUARTILES 


Line of Business 
and Number oft 
(loncerns 


Times Times 


Cent 


9.3 


15.2 


19.9 


36.5 


17 


27 


6.60 


4.41 


12.30 5.46 


7.95 3.50 


2.70 


11.88 


Overalls and Work Clothing (55) 7.16 


2.37 2.63 37 


2.46 2.35 


27.6 67.7 


Paints, Varnishes and 
Lacquers (131) 


18.24 3.62 28 


9.19 


3.91 


12.64 
5.67 


2.61 


12.4 
21.8 
35.4 


20.9 


Paper (59) 


28.34 
20.64 


13.56 


11.84 
9.06 


6.67 


16.7 
33.5 


Paper Boxes (67) 


34.14 
25.00 


15.23 


12.69 
10.20 
704 


17.4 
26.5 
34.6 


Petroleum, Integrated 
(Operators (39) 


64.45 
49.48 


33.16 


15.15 
12.83 


16.2 
21.3 
38.3 


Printers, Job (64) 


25.09 
20.65 


10.49 


18.6 


Shirts, Underwear and 
Pajamas, Men’s (50) 


13.84 
8.07 
4.13 


59.8 
99.4 


139.5 


70.1 
98.8 
170.4 


Shoes. Men’s, Women’s, and 
Children’s (107) 


12.69 
8.43 
4.71 


65.1 
85.3 
113.3 


49,2 
63.7 
110.3 


Steel Structural Fabricators 
(Sell on Short Terms) (65) 


27.03 
18.59 
10.14 


49.3 
70.4 
113.5 


48.1 
70.9 


117.2 


Stoves, Ranges, and Ovens (56) 


17.18 3.62 
2.95 


O.91F 2.18 


47.9 
82.1 
LOLS 


48.5 
66.4 


102.4 


FOOTNOTES 


Cyss, 
uiding and construction contractors and ciectrical con 
tractors do not have inventories in the credit sense ol the term. 


D 


Tur Rarios—The data used are based upon a representative 
sampling with a tangible net worth which only occasionally 
is helow $50,000. ... The center figure for each of the twelve 
lines is the median. The other two figures in each line are 
quartiles: for each ratio they indicate the upper and lower limits 
of the experiences of that half of the concerns whose ratios are 
nearest to the median. When any figures are listed in order 
according to their size, the median is the middle figure (same 
number of items from the top and the bottom) and the quartiles 
are the figures that are located one-quarter and three-quarters 
down the list. 


Corctecrion Perrop—The number of days that the total of 
trale accounts and notes receivable (including assigned accounts 
and discounted notes, if any) less reserves for bad debts, rep- 
resents when compared with the annual net credit sales. 
Formula—divide the annual net credit sales by 365 days to 
obtain the average credit sales per day. Then divide the total of 
accounts and notes receivable (plus any discounted notes 
receivable) by the average credit sales per day to obtain the 
average collection period. 


Current Assers—Total of cash, accounts and notes receiv- 
able for the sale of merchandise in regular trade quarters less 
any reserves for bad debts, advances on merchandise, inventory 
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They only carry such materials as lumber, bricks, tile, cement, 
structural steel, and building equipment to complete jobs on 
which they are working. Electrical contractors carry electrical 
equipment and supplies to complete particular jobs on which 
they are working. Concerns operating in these lines generally 


less any reserves, listed securities when not in excess of market, 
State and municipal bonds not in excess of market, and United 


States Government securities. 


CurrENT Desr—Total of all liabilities due within one year 
from statement date including current payments on serial notes, 
inortgages, debentures, or other funded debts. This item also 
includes current reserves such as gross reserves for Federal 
income and exccss profits taxes, reserves for contingencies set up 
for specific purposes, but does not include reserves for de- 
preciation. 


Fixep Assers—The sum of the cost value of land and the 
depreciated book values of buildings, leasehold improvements, 
fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, and equipment. 


Funpep Desr— Mortgages, bonds, debentures, gold notes, 
serial notes, or other obligations with maturity of more than 
one year from the statement date. 


INventory—The sum of raw material, material in process, 
and finished merchandise. [t does not include supplies. 


Net Prorirrs—Profit after full depreciation on buildings, 
machinery, equipment, furniture, and other assets of a fixed 
nature; after reserves for Federal income and excess profit taxes; 
after reduction in the value of inventory to cost or market, 
whichever is lower, after charge-ofls for bad debts; after mis- 


M 


have no customary selling terms, each contract being a special 
job for which individual terms are arranged. 

tJob printers do not have inventories in the credit sense of the 
term. They only carry current supplies such as paper, ink, 
binding materials, and lead for type-setting. 


cellaneous reserves and adjustments; but before dividends or 
withdrawals. 


Ner Sactes—The dollar volume of business transacted for 
365 days net after deductions for returns, allowances, and 
discounts from gross sales. 


Net Saves to INveNrory-—The quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the annual net sales by the statement inventory. This 
quotient does not represent the actual physical turnover which 
would be determined by reducing the annual net sales to the 
cost of goods sold, and then dividing the resulting figure by the 
statement inventory. 


Net Worxkinc Capirat—The excess of the current assets 
over the current debt. 


Tanors_te Ner Wortn--The sum of all outstanding pre- 
ferred or preference stocks (if any) and outstanding common 
stocks, surplus, and undivided profits, less any intangible items 
in the assets, such as good-will, trade-marks, patents, copyrights, 
leaseholds, mailing lists, treasury stock, organization expenses, 
and underwriting discounts and expenses. 


Turnover oF Tanoiste Net Wortn—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by tangible net worth, 

Turnover or Ner Workinc Capirat—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing annual net sales by net working capital. 
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A Growth Company 


more than ever before. 


of our fuel oil last year— 


war 


| 


ouse 


Homeowners and plant managers bought more than 1,103,000,000 gallons | 
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: Providing Power for 
| 
Outdoor substations by I-T-E—adaptable 
for tomorrow’s power plans—are providing 
the maximum continuity of service and the 
dependability demanded by today’s ever- 
growing industries. For more than 65 years, == 
America’s factories have depended upon 
I-T-E equipment to protect their vital ma- 
chinery and valuable buildings. : 
cont Today, I-T-E’s scope of manufacture 
PANELBOARDS | — EXPLOSION-PROOF EQUIPMENT includes a well rounded and diversified line 
A ==! of electrical products. 
\== 
TELEVISION BULBS MECHANICAL RECTIFIERS 
ENGINE COMPONENTS  METAL-CLAD SWITCHGEAR OUTDOOR SUBSTATIONS  METAL-ENCLOSED BUS GUIDED MISSILES “SAFETY SWITCHES 
 I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER COMPANY Philadelphia and Greensburg, Pa. — | 
BULLDOG ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY THE CHASE-S¥|AWMUT CO. ¢ EASTERN POWER DEVICES, LTD. « VICTOR INSULATORS, INC. 
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© Manufacturers get more orders 

© Collections become more prompt 

© Unemployment remains reduced 

© More production with fewer workers 
, © Industrial output rises steadily 


© But failures increase 


Signals of Growth 


The American economy was growing again. 
This was the pleasantly unavoidable conclusion 


presented by many business signals in recent ; 
weeks. As 1954 approached its end, the second- 
best year appeared in a much more favorable at 
light than it did several months ago. Although 4 

total business activity was a shade, about 2.4 per 

cent, below the record year 1953, in some areas 

—consumer spending, construction, disposable 
personal income, and saving—new peaks were : 
reached in 1954. 
Since many business men have developed in 
the past decade an almost compulsive urge to 
“beat last year’s figures,” it is reassuring that et ee iy 
the present aura of confidence should make this ce 
exercise much less arduous in the months to when necessary. The machine tool industry, were at the highest level in 1954, shortages of : 
come. Of course, in a dynamic, fluid economy which declined discernibly during the recent some types, particularly of cold-rolled sheets, z! 
not all or even most business men can expect to dip, was gladdened y rising commitments from were reported. While heavy buying by the auto- zi 
push on to higher peaks each and every year. cost-conscious manufacturers and by the an- mobile industry of cold-rolled sheets, the heavi- U 
Perhaps the insistence on measuring economic nouncement of the Government's plan to go est tonnage item, was the mainstay of the mar- 2 
growth by twelve-month segments rather than ahead with the purchase of machine tools for ket, many other industries were also responsible i 
by eighteen-month or other long-term periods emergency stockpiling. In addition more than for the boost. Automobile production during cu 
has led some people to don prematurely their $300 million in military orders were recently November and December was scheduled to be ia 
mourning robes. } set aside for small business. the largest ever for the last two months of the : 
Several important segments of business— The steel industry offered the most direct year, thus resulting in a total for the year of 5.4 i 
manufacturers’ new orders, total industrial pro- evidence that new orders were outpacing pro- million cars, the third highest on record. ' 


duction, construction, retail trade—were exceed- 
ing their usual seasonal gains in recent weeks, 
thus indicating that the economy’s growth has 
been resumed. That the momentum would con- 
tinue for most of 1955 was indicated by the 
informed estimates of most economists. 
Business confidence, which is itself an essen- 


duction. Although steel operations in November 


Weekly Lusin GY osts 


SELECTED 
BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latrest Previous YEAR 
Weexk* Weex Aco 


Ten Million KW Hours 


Inventories rose mildly in October and early 
November according to spot reports from mer- 
chants and manufacturers in 46 states. In early 
October stocks were up slightly, reversing the 
decline which had continued tor several months 
and had added impetus to the drop in total 
business spending. 


tial ingredient of economic growth, was but- - Steet ingot Production. 189 196 The usual seasonal decline in retail trade 
tressed in recent weeks by the achievements in iC hind 6: 90 in November was much less pronounced last : 
steel and automobile production, inventories, ironed Shend Teas month. Early reports from 66 cities indicated i 
collections, and, of course, the stock market hunemaertiic 5 seduction. -. 10 138 104 that the total dollar volume of retail sales would | 
which reached high ground never touched be- Electric Power Output.... 932 920 $42 be about $14.4 billion in November, thus top- ~ 


fore. 


Freight Carloadings. .... 


Thousand Cars 


ping the record level of November 1952 by 3 per 
cent. Most retailers expected the Christmas shop- 


More Orders Than Expected Department Store Sales.... 130 127 133 ping season to be the largest on record, surpass- 
ing the previous peak set two years ago. For the 
Early reports from manufacturers in 46 states Wholesale Prices. . . css ein Ho 6110 110 entire year, total retail trade should be within 

pointed to a continuation of the recent healthy Bank Clearings........... 949 912 897 1 per cent of the all-time high reached in 1953. 
rise in new orders in October and through most Preliminary reports from manutacturers in 39 
of November, so that order volume would be 302 0S states indicated that factory employment gained 
mildly above the September total of 24.8 billion, ee ee oe 208 227 223 very slightly in November, as it had during the 


the highest level in more than a year. 

The rise in manufacturers’ orders was concen- 
trated primarily among producers of durable 
goods, largely reflecting the substantial increase 
in Government orders for defense materials, 
which apparently attests to the Administration’s 
announced determination to nudge the economy 


Number of Failures 


*Steel and bank clearings data are for the fourth week 
of November; all others are for the third week except 
department store sales which are for the second week. 
Sources: Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; Bureau of Mines; 
Automotwe News; Edison Elec. Inst.; Assn. of Amer. 
Railroads; Bureau of Labor Statistics; DuN «& Brap- 
STREET, INc. 


previous three months. However, there were 
almost one million fewer workers on factory 
payrolls than in November 1953. Manufacturing 
output in October was down 5 per cent from a 
year before while the number of employed pro- 
duction workers was down 9 per cent, reflecting 
the impressive gains in productivity which have 
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NEED *25,000 


for months or for years? 


F YOU contemplate the use of outside funds, 
COMMERCIAL CREpDIT offers a solution that merits 
vour investigation. Hundreds of additional com- 


panies have adopted this method of supplementing 
cash working capital in the last 12 months. 


MORE CASH CONTINUOUSLY 


Experience has proven that 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT Is usu- 
ally able to provide con- 
siderably more cash than is 
available from othersources. 


Important also is the fact 
that CoMMERCIAL CREDIT 
provides funds continuously 
(if needed) without nego- 
tiations for renewals. 


Our method is quick with funds usually available 


+ 


within 3 to 5 days, no matter where the user 1s 
located. It is simple, functions automatically with- 
out interfering with ownership or management. 


It is reasonable in cost as_there are no preliminary 


expenses, no long term fixed commitments and our 
one charge is a tax deductible expense. Knowledge 
of our method may make it possible for you to take 
advantage of business opportunities that might 
otherwise be missed. For additional facts, write or 
phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT office below. 
Just say, “‘I’d like more information about the plan 
described in Dun’s Review && Modern Industry.” 


Battirmore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los Ance.es 14—722 S. Spring St. 


Curicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 


San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $150,000,000 


BUSINESS 


been achieved during the past year. 
Total industrial output in October 
edged up slightly more than usual 
and held steady in November when 
a dip normally occurs. 

Unemployment in November ap- 
peared to hold close to the reduced 
level of 2.7 million reported in the 
prior month. While joblessness was 
about twice as large as that of a 
year ago, it was down about one 
million from the high level of last 
March. 

In November only two states— 
Kentucky and West Virginia---had 
more than 7 per cent of their in- 
sured workers drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. In Octo- 
ber, New Hampshire was also in 
this group, while a month earlier 
three other states—Michigan, Ten- 
nessee, and Rhode Island—were in- 
cluded to make a total of six at 
that time. 

Preliminary reports from many 
parts in November indicated that 
there was a growing promptness in 
collections. The continuing month- 
ly survey by Dun & Brapstreet of 
business conditions in 140 cities in 
46 states indicated that collections 


Industrial Production 
Unadjusted Index: 1947-1949 — 100, Federal Reserve Board 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
January 12! 119 132 124 
ebruary 123 123 
March 124 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Seprember 
October 
November 120 134 130 129t 
December 118 131 124 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
Index: 1947-1949 = 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


195! 1952 1953 1954 
January 115.0 i> 3.0 109.9 110.6 
February 116.5 112.5 109.6 110. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 113.7 112.2 110.6 110.4 
September 113.4 111.8 111.0 110.9 
October 113.7 11a. 110.2 109.7 
November 113.6 110.7 109.8 109-7t 
December 113.5 109.6 110.1 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 


Employment 
Millions of Persons. U. S. Bureau of the Census 

1951 1952 1953 1954 
January 59.0 §9.7 60.5 59.8 
February 58.9 $9.7 60.9 60.1 
March 60.2 59.7 61.5 60.1 
April 60.0 60.1 61.2 60.6 
PNP 
June 2. 3.2 
Tuly 2.5 62.2 63.1 62.1 
August 62.6 62.4 63.4 62.2 
September 61.6 62.3 62.3 62.1 
October 61.8 61.9 62.2 62.) 
November 61.3 62.2 61.9 62.1T 
December 61.0 61.5 60.8 


Includes all civilian workers. 


in October were less troublesome 
than in recent months but still not 
quite as prompt as a year earlier. 

As it has since the end of World 
War II, the construction industry 
went on to higher and yet higher 
records. 

The U.S. Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor. predict still fur- 
ther gains in this most reassuring 
segment of the economy. New. con- 
struction in 1955 is expected to reach 
39,5 billion, a gain of 7 per cent over 
the record level of 1954. 


Failures Up § lightly 


After dipping to the lowest point 
this year, business failures rose 
slightly in October to 871 and were 
heavier than in any other October 
since 1940. However, the rise from 
last year is much smaller than in 
recent months. Dun’s Farture In- 
pEx remained far below the pre-war 
rate of 67 per 10,000 enterprises in 
the similar month of 1940. 

' Failures rose in October in only 
three of the nine regions: the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, East South Central, 
and East North Central States. The 


Consumer Price Index 
Index: 1947-19049 = 100; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


195! 1952 1953 1954 
January 108.6 113.1 113.9 115.2 
February 109.9 112.4 113.4 115.0 
March 110.3 112.4 113.6 114.8 


April 110.4 
May 110.9 114.0 115.0 
June 113.4 114.5 11S. 
July 110.9 114.7 11S.2 
August 110.9 134.3 115.0 115.0 
September 111.6 114.1 115.2 114.7 
October 142.1 114.2 115.4 114.7 
November 112.8 114.3 115.0 114.8 
December 113.1 1i4.! 114.9 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not availabtie. 


Industrial Stock Prices 
Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow Jones 


195! 1952 1953 
January 244-45 271.71 288.47 4 
February 253.32 265.19 283.94 2.15 
March 249.50 264.48 286.79 9.15 
April 253.36 262.55 275.28 310.91 
May 254.36 276.84 322.85 
June 249.32 26 266.87 327.91 
July 5 3. 341.26 
August 272.26 346.00 
September 3: 261.80 352.70 
October 269.73 267.77 270.73 358.29 
November 259.61 276.37 277.09 375 Oot 


December 266.08 285.95 281.15 


Based on closing prices of 30 industrial stocks. 


Retail Sales 
Billions of Dollars: U. S$. Department of Commerce 


1951 1952 1953 1954 
January 12.6 11.8 13.0 12.3 
February 11.7 11.7 12.3 12.1 
March 13.4 12.7 14.0 13.5 
April 12.5 13.4 14.2 14.3 
May 13.3 14.4 14.7 14.3 
June 13.3 13.8 14.6 : 
July 13.4 


August 13.3 4. 
September 3. 14.1 14.1 
October ' 14.8 15.0 14.6 
November 13.4 14.0 14.0 14.4¢ 
December 15.4 16.9 16.4 


t Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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THEY DON’T COME MUCH BIGGER — This 265-ton-capacity ladle, 
on its way into a stress-relieving furnace, weighs 50 tons and stands 16 ft 
high. Among the world’s largest, it will be used in the open-hearth depart- 
ment of our Sparrows Point (Md.) Plant. 


POWERFUL BILLET SHEAR—Nominally rated at 700 tons, this big 
mechanical shear handles billets up to 6 in. x 6 in. with ease. The entire 
assembly tips the scales at over 60 tons and stands 180 in. high. It is one of 
several shears designed, fabricated and assembled by Bethlehem for a leading 


For further information about Bethlehem Weldments, call on the nearest Bethlehem sales office 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


THREE-TON PUMP ELBOW -— Some tricky welding went into this 
big hydrofoil-pump elbow, shown with a rounding-up jig. Dimensions: 
72 in. ID, 102 in. over-all height, 2 in. shell thickness. We're old hands when 
it comes to any type of welded platework. 


auto company. Shown above is the shear’s 17-ton main frame. It was con- 
structed of rolled plates up to 5% in. thick, welded together to form a rug- 
ged, rigid assembly. Bethlehem also manufactured and 
machined the forged and cast parts. 
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on Tough 
Manufacturing 


toll in the latter area climbed to a Problems — 
six-month high, with notable up- 


Bits 
swings in Wisconsin and Michigan. | | PRODUCTION 


Mortality exceeded the 1953 level in 


four regions: the East North Cen- HANDBOOK 


tral, West North Central, East 
South Central, and Mountain Best experience of hundreds 
of industrial firms—to help 


States. you plan, organize, engineer, and control 
production, in any type industry, any size 
Fartures By Divisions oF INpusTRY operation. Covers everything from plant 
Number Liabilities | organization, control systems, to materials 

(Current liabilities in 10 Months 10 Pager | handlin lant lavou i Ww 
millions of dollars) 1954 19 19 1953 | 8, P yout, machinery, ork 
simplification, personnel, etc. Shows how 

Mininc, Manuracturinc 1,899 0C 
Mining Coal, Oil, Misc.. 37 to cut costs, increase output. 90 Contribu- 
15 tors. 1676 pp., 771 ills. $10 


Food and Kindred Products 
© Other famous Ronald Handbooks include: 


Textile Products, Apparel. 
Lumber, Lumber Products 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 
Over 90 Contributors. 287 ills., tables. 
$10 


“COUPON BRINGS | — Instant Help 


~ 


+ 
ww 


Paper, Printing, Publishing 
Chemicals, Allied Products 
1505 pp. 3rd Edition 
COST ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


... THE PROFITABLE SOLUTION To YouR} 
Over 70 Contributors. 556 ills., a 


Iron, Steel, and Products.. 
Machinery 
ee Transportation Equipment . 1482 pp 10 
Miscellaneous 
FINANCIAL HANDBOOK 
& 5 43. 65 Contributors. 139 ills., 1289 pp. 3ed 
Food and Farm Products. 2 ‘ : Edition $10 
App: ; MARKETING HANDBOOK 
y 69 Contributors. 226 ills., 1321 pp. $10 
Mic les, Equipment 65 Contributors. 262 forms, ills., 1167 pp. 
Miscellaneous . $10 
PROBL EMS 7 rvs @ Send for these Handbooks. Save postage 
Retar TRape 
Food and Liquor. ... 


by remitting with order. Books returnable 
teens if not satisfactory. Address Dept. DR-4. 
HERE is a book that belongs in General Merchandise 
es Apparel and Accessories.. 
the reference file of every buyer Furniture, Furnishings. . 
of every kind of fabricated steel. Lumber, Bldg. Mats, Hdwre. 
Automotive Group. ... 
Between its handsome covers, Eating, Drinking Places. 


you'll find a wealth of informa- | Stores 
Miscellaneous. 


tion about International Steel — Piiaes W | T B / 

its operating philosophy, facil- CONSTRUCTION 65 8: : Ou OSS! 

d bilities. Fall General Bldg. Contractors 

ities, an abilities. uly mius- Building Subcontractors. . 

trated, its 42 pagés form a com- Other Contractors 
lete source book of steel 

P ComMMERCIAL SERVICE.... 736 26.8 

fabrication services covering: 


Structural Steel: Steel Build- Torat Unrrep Srates... 9,236 7,234 387.5 
9 Liabilities are rounded to the nearest million: 


ing Products; Warehouse do not necessarily add to totals. 
Steel; Standard and Custom ; 

Tue Faiture Recorp 
Steel Buildings; Farm Build- : 
Oct. Sept. Oct. PAL. 
ings; Aviation Buildings; 1954 1954 1953 Chg.t 
Dun’s Fatture [npex* 
Hangar Doors; Industrial Unadjusted, 39.9 37.55 36.2 +10 
Doors; Railroad Car Compo- Adjusted, seasonally 42.4 44.1 


nent Parts; Stainless Steel NuMBER OF is HE PUTS OUR 


FAILURES 


Products; Revolving and CHECKS /N PAYCHECK 


Swing Door Entrances. 
Under $5,000.... 150 
Here, in fact, is an invaluable $5.000-$25,000. 447 : OUTLOOK ENVELOPES/ 
buying guide — not just an- $25,000-$100,000. 220 2 


| 66,, hi %9 $100,000 and over 54 
NumsBer sy Inpustry Groups Positi el re) th k | 
189 vely opaque, they keep salary 

8 


VIR 


ew 


— 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


Siw 


SIO © 


that the above coupon brings Manufacturing. 

Retail Trade figures confidential—away from pry- 
ply is limited. Construction..... 

Commercial Service 68 5 ; 

age : (LIABILITIES in thousands) ing eyes. Only name shows through 

$29,000 $36,381 $37,076 —22 . 

29.308 37.757 37.298 —21 Outlook feature. No addressing, 

*Apparent ‘annual failures per 10,000 enterprises 


Structural framework for new plant of WY 
> War listed in the Dun Brapstreet Reference Book, 
Marshall Planing Mills, Inc., at St. saves more than envelope cost. No 


Matthews (Lovisville), Ky. Standard tPer cent change, Oct. 1954 from Oct. 1953. 
chance of paychecks getting to 


Beaded Sheet Roof by INTERNATION- that ceased operations following assignment or wrong people 
Al STEEL COMPANY, bankruptcy; ceased with loss to creditors after ‘ 
ment; voluntarily withdrew leaving unpaid obli- 
gations; were involved in court actions such as THRIFTY ovook Send one of your checks 
recewership, reorganization, or arrangement, or or facsimile. We'll sub- 
voluntarily compromised with creditors out of mit a “Paycheck Out- 
look Envelope” to fit 
Current Liasivities, as used in the Failure a your checks and quote 
Record, have a special meaning; they include all prices. No obligation! 
accounts and notes payable and all obligations, : \ 


whether in secured form or not, known to be held 


by banks, officers, affiliated companies, supplying OUTLOOK ENVELOPE COMPANY 


companies, or the Government. They do not in- 

O riginators o utioo ve opes. sf. 
clude long-term, publicly held obligations. Off- 
setting assets are not taken into account. 
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Reasons Why 


OUTSTATE MICHIGAN 
fits industry like a Glove i 


of the rich 


management 


are abundant 


water or truck 


in the world 


It takes a specific 
location with 

proper facilities 

TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Write us 

YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


It’s in the heart 
Midwest market 
Both labor and 
have know-how 
Raw and semi- 


processed matérials 


Transportation is 
excellent by rail, 


It has the greatest 
fresh water supply 


You’d need the fingers of two hands to count off Outstate 
Michigan’s outstanding advantages. It has 400 friendly com- 
munities ranging in population from 200 to 200,000. It has un- 


surpassed educational and cultural opportunities. Its woods and © 


waters and bracing climate make it the perfect place for work 
or play 12 months a year. 


Mr. Manufacturer! Ask now for the facts about 
how Outstate Michigan fits your industry 


inpustaiar pevevorment cert, CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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~ Don’t let this happen 


to YOU! 


Would a sudden cut-off of your plant’s 
normal fuel supply deal a knockout blow to your 
production and your profits? 


Get positive protection against costly fuel-gas 
interruptions and plant shutdowns! Do as scores 

of leading manufacturers are now doing: protect your 
plant with a modern propane or butane gas 
standby plant—designed, engineered, constructed 
and serviced by Skellyfuel. 


‘We'll be glad to demonstrate to you how the 
Skellyfuel “one-package” proposition can solve your 
emergency fuel problems. A call or a letter will 
arrange a meeting to suit your convenience. 


Skellyfuel covers everything 
from blueprint to BTU! 


QUALITY CONTROL 


TRANSPORTATION 


ASSURED SUPPLY 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 


Sk il Industrial Division, Skelly Oil Company 
| ve 605 W. 47th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


PRESIDENTS 


Continued from page 31 


incentive plans and other employee 
benefits programs furnish evidence 
that much has been done in this di- 
rection. Future progress will de- 
pend in a large measure on the con- 
tinued exercise of imagination by 
management. 

But no matter what theory of 
successful management you pursue, 
if you follow it out to its logical 
conclusion it will bring you face to 
face with the moral law. I have 
pointed to interest, industriousness, 
and imagination as essential ele- 
ments of sound management, but 
as important as they are they are 
worth nothing without integrity. 
Ethics in management are the 
moral sinews of a healthy economy. 
Honesty in dealing with people, 
honesty of purpose, and faith in 
God and in one’s fellow man— 
there is no substitute for integrity 
in successful management, just as 
there can be no substitute for integ- 
rity in individuals. 

Percy J]. 


The President, Sonotone 
Corporation, said: 

I do much of my thinking while 
listening to music. The other night, 
I put on a record of Toscanini’s 
performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. As I listened to this 
glorious creation, it occurred to me 
that my job, as president of a large 
company, is the same as Toscanini’s 
(I hope the maestro will forgive 
the comparison). 

Here is a piece of music written 
by Beethoven a long time ago. It 
has been performed hundreds of 
times, over many years. You would 
think nothing more could be done 
with the work. Yet Toscanini 
breathed new life into the music. 
He took an orchestra of some 100 
men, all good but none more capa- 
ble than many of those who had 
played the music before, and 
whipped them into an organization 
which reached inspired heights. 

To Toscanini, there is no routine 
music. To be an effective leader of 
any company, I believe there can 
be no routine business. 

So much of what we deal with is 
new these days. But so much of our 
time is also spent with the familiar. 
Many of the problems we deal with 
daily are old—products, budgets, f- 
nancing, personnel. Many appear 


in 50,000 
Firms 


Because It Qutlasts 
Ordinary Brushes 


| 


27 Speed Sweep styles and sizes to 
meet every sweeping need. Write 

for prices today. 
@ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


CUT SHIPPING 


This book shows how to 
load and unload box cars containing 
Evans ‘‘Damage-Free”’ equipment. In- 
stalled in box cars on 39 Class | 
railroads, the “DF’’ does away with 
shipping damage and dunnage costs, 
cuts loading and unloading time, is 
provided by railroads for use of ship- 
pers at same rate as ordinary cars. 
‘Send for free book today. 


Evans Products Company, 
Department D-12, Plymouth, Mich. 


< 


REALTY INVESTMENTS 
565 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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A report 
on the economies 
achieved by the 


HEADQUARTERS 


Over 23,000 man hours saved in 
5 the last six months by use of Stenafax 


Over $28,000 investment return 
in one year period 


40% to 500% increased efficiency 
obtained in mimeograph reproductions 

A DIVISION OF TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION 

540 West 58th St., New York 19, N.Y. 1523 L Street, N.W.,Washington 5, D.C. 


Hotel Biltmore Arcade, 43rd St. and Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 


THE ELECTRONIC OFFICE MACHINE FOR MAKING 
MIMEOGRAPH STENCILS, OFFSET MASTERS AND 
PERMANENT DIRECT POSITIVE SINGLE COPIES 


rite for Brochure DR-1 
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“20,000 Ibs. strip steel 
tomorrow morning? SURE!” 


At 6:45 one recent evening, a phone call caught Bob 
Rans of the Ryerson Sheet and Strip Department at 
the chore of drying dinner dishes. A customer in a jam 
had traced Bob down at home. “If I Gon’t get 20,000 
Ibs. of slit coil stock tomorrow morning we’ll have to 
shut down. Can Ryerson help me?” the caller asked. 


Bob got in touch with the second shift crew in his 
department immediately. The order was added to the 
night schedule and was ready by dawn. At 9:45 AM 
the required steel—cut to size and ready to use—was 
set down in the customer’s suburban plant. 


When you need sheets, strip, bars, plates—or any 
steel product, you can depend on Ryerson for prompt, 
personal service. The world’s largest steel stocks—un- 
equalled facilities—and, above all, the team work of 
specialists enables us to deliver as promised. So, when 
you need steel quickly, be sure. . . call Ryerson. 


Principal products: Bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tub- 
ing, alloys, stainless, reinforcing, machinery & tools, etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK « BOSTON « PHILADELPHIA « CHAR- 
LOTTE, CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT PITTSBURGH BUFFALO « CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ SPOKANE «¢ SEATTLE 
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to be as shopworn as a Beethoven 
score, 

Yet we dare not permit them to 
become routine. I think it is the 
fresh slant—the Toscanini approach 
—that marks the successful presi- 
dent to-day. 

How long ago did we take a 
zood look at our product? As good 
as it may be, is it what the public 
wants to-day? Is it priced right? 
Is it attractively packaged? Suppos- 
ing it to be as solid and wonderful 
as Beethoven’s “Fifth”—is it time 
for a new recording? 

I believe the same critical ap- 
praisal may be applied to all the 
other matters that cross our desks. 
Even if we were right yesterday, 
are we right to-day? 

I think Toscanini has another 
lesson for presidents: handling hu- 
man beings. Every man in his or- 
chestra is not only an artist but also 
a person. I imagine he has to deal 
with stubborn minds, clashing 
opinions, and strong temperaments. 
But the maestro bends them to act 
in concert and fuses them into the 
spirit of Beethoven. 

There is an old saying that being 
president would be an easy job if it 
weren't for the people you deal 
with. But, taking a tip from Tos- 
canini, | am sure we can create a 
harmonious, efficient organization 
if we seek to mold our personnel 
just as a great orchestra is molded. 
If that is done, we too can share in 
the excitement of the heights. 

Irvine |. ScHACHTEL 


The President, 
York Corporation, said: 
There are many ingredients in 
the recipe for a successful president 
of a business in this fast-moving 
and complex age. All of these in- 
gredients are essential and are 
summoned forth singly or compos- 
itely when needed as the scientific 
and practical tools over which his 
success is built. To mention all of 
them would make the job sound 
like one that could only be mas- 
tered and administered by a super- 
man. And if only a few of the 
most essential are listed, an aura of 
oversimplification is created. 
However, there are some quali- 
ties that are of greater importance 
in their relation to others in guid- 
ing a business from the desk of its 
chief officer and which, by reflec- 
tion, make a successful president. 
I would give first rating to the 


ability for getting results from him- 
self and from his executives. Next, 
and very close to the first, | would 
place the ability to get things done 
and to get others to do things. The 
two combined could be called the 
ability to make things happen 
within a prescribed time. 

There are numbers of sound 
thinkers in organizations who can 
plan well and effectively, but who, 
when confronted with the hour of 
action, falter and lack the courage 
to make decisions for enacting a 
plan. Then, in spite of the thor- 
ough study and exploration that is 
embodied in the plan, nothing hap- 
pens and an idea that would move 
the company forward could die on 
the vine if a superior did not make 
the decision. 

This ability to make things hap- 
pen, which in turn gets things done 
and produces results, is one of the 
most important measurements of 
executive competence. 

The president of a_ business 
should accept the full responsibil- 
ity of his job and never share it 
with others. In fact, he should seize 
that responsibility, never forgetting 
that he, himself, is not responsible 
to anyone except to his board of di- 
rectors and stockholders. This does 
not mean that he cannot delegate 
authority and responsibility to his 
staff and through them to all levels 
of management and_ supervision. 
But he must assume the responsi- 
bility for the end result, and if it is 
not up to expectancy, he must then 
exercise his authority to take cor- 
rective measures as one of his great- 
est responsibilities. 

The president of a_ business 
should have an infinite capacity 
for work and a bottomless reser- 
voir for holding heavy burdens of 
problems and worries and to re- 
lect about them without fretting. 


He should be endowed with the 


mental dexterity that enables him 
to solve and shake problems, one 
by one, in an orderly tashion 
through a flow of ideas and a 
stream of constant thought. 

He may shake some of his cares 
by giving them to others, but he is 
never without them: for as he di- 
vests himself of some, others make 
their appearance just to keep him 
up to quota. And the variety of 
their changing form and urgency 
require the constant tapping of new 
channels of thought for solutions. 

There are other facets to the job, 
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ARE NOW HYATT-EQUIPPED! 


Yes, they’re mighty impressive figures—but the reason behind this , 
success story is even more impressive. HYATT is America’s i 
largest, oldest, and most experienced builder of railroad roller a 
bearings. We produced the first set ever used 60 years ago. And now an 
we have developed a new design that will substantially 
reduce the cost of applying roller bearings to freight cars— | a 
a significant contribution to rail progress that adds even greater 
stature to America’s FIRST name in railroad roller ets 
bearings! Write today for full details. Hyatt Bearings fs 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. d 


Roller Bearing Journal Boxes 
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When 
Winter 
Comes— 


> 
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Production 


Cold blasts from open doors are 


stopped in their tracks by Wing Door 


Heaters, which go into action auto- 


matically when the door is opened. 
The high velocity curtain of warm 
air keeps working areas comfortable, 


preventing the chilly drafts from 


entering. Workers are _ healthier, 


happier, keep right on working when 


A curtain of warm air tempers 
the incoming icy biasts to a com- 
fortably warmed current of air. 


L. J. Wing MfQ.Co. 


315 Vreeland Mills Road 
Linden, N.J. 


Factories ot Linden, N.J. and Montreal, Can, 


doors are open. Learn how easily 
Wing Door Heaters can be installed 
in your plant. Write today for a 
copy of Bulletin DH-l. 


In Europe: Etab. Wanson, Brussels, Belgium 


UNIT HEATERS TURBINES 


of course. A president should de- 
velop a philosophy of business man- 
agement and of life that gives him 
convictions in which he _ believes 
and which he exercises in his ad- 
ministrative role, without signs of 
weakness or indecision, and with 
some give and take, of course. But 
whatever that philosophy, it should 
not remain static except in basic 
principles, with a_ self-catechism 
made as frequently as needed to at- 
tune it to the times and to appraise 
its applied effectiveness. 

The president of a_ business 
should sponsor and promote a 
sound and_ effective public-and- 
trade-relations program. He may 
delegate its administration to a 
vice-president in charge, but he 
must make a heavy contribution to 
the accomplishment of the program 
in the area in which he, alone, as 
the top man in-his company, can 
do a productive job. 

He must leave his desk and the 
confines of his own establishment 
occasionally and mingle with presi- 
dents of other companies, in both 
business and social atmospheres, 
for an exchange of views on com- 


knowledge and experience, to build 
an ever-widening circle of acquain- 
tances and friends, and join with 
them in sponsoring activities and 
movements that are of mutual in- 
terest. He should visit customers 
now and then, but with some regu- 
larity, to get their views of the 
company’s products and_ services 
and to retain and build good will. 

And he should be the spokesman 
for his company in reports and 
statements to stockholders, in ‘tell- 
ing them of the company’s opera- 
tions and future expectancies, and 
in giving them information on the 
company’s plans. 


And for periods of relaxation, if 


any can be found, a_ president 
should have a hobby. It should not 
be one that is too strenuous, which 
saps energy, and creates new wor- 
ries. It should, rather, be a form of 
recreation that relieves tension and 
that fits his inclinations like a glove. 
I have often wondered why any- 
one would aspire to the presidency 
of a business, large or small, with 
its insatiable demands in time and 
energy, its challenging responsibil- 

ities, and its personal sacrifices. 
Stewart E, Laver 


mon problems to broaden his 


DUOS Have Foot Control 
No Contagious Faucet Contacts 


No faucets to touch—no chance of 
spreading serious infections. With | 
Bradley Duo-Washfountain, a spray- 
head serves clean, running water 
with foot-control of the tempered 
water supply. 

Two can wash simultaneously, so 
that savings are made in piping con- 
nections, installation, and water 
consumption. 

Let us mail Bulletin K-958. Write 
today. BRADLEY WASHFOUN- 
TAIN CO., 2283 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADIEV) 


Luo 


Distributed through Plumbing Wholesalers 


oe AT RIGHT: 
Typical 
installation in 
women’s 
washroom, 


AT LEFT: 
Duo-Wash- 
fountain in 
men's 


washroom. 
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= — we Here at last is a full-size completely automatic 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine that is 
| ii within the price reach of any business. 


With low original cost, the new Burroughs Sensi- 
matic ‘‘50’’ saves you money from the start. it 
goes right on saving, too, through lower forms 
costs, higher productive output, speedier opera- 
tion and fast operator training. : 


Slip a form into its front-feed carriage and watch 
the Sensimatic “‘50”’ go to work. Talk about auto- 
matic! It totals automatically, its carriage moves, 
opens and closes automatically, it posts dates 
automatically . . . even switches automatically to 
red printing for credit postings. 


See how your business can speed accounting opera- 


tions and improve efficiency with the amazing _ 

new Burroughs Sensimatic “50.”’ Call your near- 

ee est Burroughs branch office for a demonstration, Ss 

or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. : 

3 

WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 
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A Happy Marriage took place when 
housewares and USS Stainless Steel 
found each other. And today, you get 
the benefit of the mating ... pans, pots 
and other household articles that are not 
only bright and beautiful in appearance 
and virtually indestructible, but easy to 
clean and safe, too . . . because this shin- 
ing metal is so easy to keep free from 
contamination. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. 
It's a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult 
your local newspaper for time and station. 


Something New for Snow or Mud. When 
the going gets tough in deep snow or 
mud, the motorist’s life-saver now is fre- 
quently these new tire traction clips of 
heavy wire, which clip easily to tires, 
furnish grip enough to get you out of 
trouble, and are then simply removed by 
prying. Clips are made by American Steel 


& Wire Division of U.S. Steel. 


Steel Takes to the Air. In Arizona, there’s a sandy 
river bed where flash floods frequently occur. A gas 
pipe line had to cross the river bed. So, to avoid the 
flash flood danger, the 30-inch welded gas pipe line 
took to the air for 1020 feet. Pipe and supporting 
structure were fabricated and erected by U.S. Steel. 


Everybod KnOWS the progress American railroads 
have made in their passenger services these past years 
... inspite of arbitrary limitations. But it is not so well 
known that their freight services have been making 
enormous progress, too ... as witness the 170,000 
modern freight cars like this that have been built with 
USS Cor-TEN Steel in the past 20 years... a high 
strength steel that allows freight cars to carry more 
payload and last longer with lower maintenance cost. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
Oil WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


4-2025 
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l HE worst of the “in- 
ventory adjustment” appeared to be 
over for most of the businesses sur- 
veyed in the latest Dun & Brap- 
STREET appraisal of business men’s 
expectations. For the first time in 
more than a year, a majority (56 per 
cent) of the executives thought that 
their prospective sales volume, this 
time for the first quarter of 1955, 
might exceed a year ago. 


survey, business inventories were at 
a level about 5 per cent below that 
in the first quarter of 1954. 

The inventory plans of manufac- 
turers of non-durable goods and re- 
tailers varied considerably from the 
over-all pattern. Manufacturers of 
non-durable goods expecting to en- 
large their inventories were much 
more numerous than those who ex- 
pected to reduce them, while 
among retailers, an expansion in 


4 


BUSINESS MEN’S EXPECTATIONS 


FIRST QUARTER 1955 
Compared with 


Per Cent of Executives Expecting 


FIRST QUARTER 1954 Increase: NoChange: Decrease | 
56 31 13 
Net Prorits ............ 43 45 12 
Prices .......... 12 76 12 
LeEvEL oF INVENTORIES.... 24 53 23 
OF EMPLOYEES. . 14 79 7 
MANUFACTURERS’ ORDERS. 55 34 11 


As a part of the continuing series 
of surveys, the executives of 1,309 
medium-sized and larger compa- 
nies were interviewed by trained 
Dun & Brapstreet reporters in the 
early weeks of October. Only 13 
per cent of the executives felt that 
their sales volume in the first quar- 
ter of 1955 would be less than the 
comparable 1954 volume. 

Manufacturers of non-durable 
goods, with 63 per cent expecting 


larger sales than a year ago, were > 


more optimistic than the business 
men in other lines. But the opti- 
mism of manufacturers of durable 
goods, with 56 per cent expecting a 
sales rise, was much more pro- 
nounced than in preceding surveys. 

Significant for future business 
was the anticipated rate of inven- 
tory accumulation for the first 
quarter of 1955. The proportion of 
business men expecting to reduce 
their stocks was slightly smaller 
than in previous surveys, while the 
proportion expecting to enlarge 
them was slightly greater. More 
than half of the executives (53 per 
cent) thought that there would be 
no change from a year ago in the 
level of their inventories in the first 


quarter of 1955. At the time of the 


MOD ER N 


inventories was expected much less 
frequently than a reduction. 

That their net profits in the first 
quarter of 1955 would be as high as, 
or higher than, a year ago was ex- 
pected by 88 per cent of the busi- 
ness men. Profitwise, manufactur- 
ers of non-durables were consider- 
ably more optimistic than the busi- 
ness men in other lines. 

Stability in prices seemed likely 
to continue with 76 per cent of the 
executives expecting no change 
from last year in the level of their 
selling prices in the first quarter of 
1955. Price increases were expected 
most often by wholesalers, least 
often by retailers. 

The likelihood of an increase in 
employment was enhanced by the 
fact that twice as many executives 
expected an increase from a year 
ago in the number of their employ- 
ees as expected a decrease, although 
by far the majority (79 per cent) 
expected no change. 

Manufacturers expecting their 
new-order volume in the first quar- 
ter of 1955 to exceed the year-ago 
level were five times as numerous 
as those who expected a decline in 
orders. Manufacturers of non-dura- 
bles were the more optimistic. 


Get plenty of copies... 


quickly, cheaply, with Ozalid! 


An Ozalid machine in your office makes extra 


copies quickly available, at very low cost...speeds 


the distribution of statements, correspondence, 
reports, hand-written notes, drawings and plans. 


Ozalid saves time now wasted in tedious 
retyping and transcribing by hand...ends errors, 
proofreading, corrections. A letter size sheet can 
be copied in less than a minute, for less than 
two cents! 


Tue Ozatip process reproduces anything 
typed, printed, written, or drawn on translucent 
paper, cloth, or film. Reproduction is instant 
on chemically coated Ozalid stock—without 
negatives, darkrooms, stencils, inks. The copies 
are accurate, clear, delivered dry, ready for use. 
Ozalid machines can be operated by anyone. 

Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone 
book) for a demonstration. Or write to 
46 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation ... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


OZAMATIC (above) is a table model, moderately 
priced, handles materials up to 16 inches wide, 
any length, makes up to 1000 copies an hour. 


BAMBINO (right) ts the smallest, fastest, low- 
priced office copying machine; will make 200 
copies an hour, of materials up to nine inches 
in width, for less than two cents a copy. 
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APPLYING RECORDAK MICROFILMING TO OFFICE ROUTINES. NO. 7 IN A SERIES 


Best way handle 


accounts receivable 


See how Brown & Bigelow, 
world-famous producer of 
“Remembrance Advertising, saves 
$4,872 per year by putting its debits, 
credits and checks on Recordak Microfilm 


$1800 saved in clerical costs. 


What used to be a full day’s job now takes less than an 
hour. Tedious filing and clerical steps are eliminated by 
photographing documents in a Recordak Supermatic Micro- 
filmer. More than 500 checks—or 200 letter-size records— 
can be copied in 1 minute. 


$560 saved in storage cases and warehouse space. 
Recordak Microfilms made during the last 5 years do not 
quite fill 2 small cabinets. 

$2000 saved in time lost “digging” for records in vault. 
Recordak Microfilm copies are at the finger tips . . . ready 
for immediate review in a Recordak Film Reader. 


$600 saved in time spent moving material to vault. Be- 
fore, thirty persons had to take a 5-minute time-out every 


day to do this job. 


Brown & Bigelow 
new Recordak -rmatic 
Microfilmer which photo- 
graphs at 40 to 1 reduction 
—highest available today in 
16 mm. automatic machines 


ed 


$1050 saved by eliminating binders formerly used in 
posting debits and credits. 


$170 saved in office-to-warehouse transportation costs. 
$560 saved on warehouse searches... inventory. 


Total microfilming costs come to $1,868 which leaves an 
annual net saving of $4,872. And this figure would be much 
higher still, of it were possible to add up the time saved day after 
day by referring to data on Recordak Microfilm. 


Just another example, this, of the way Recordak Micro- 
filming is cutting costs for over 100 different types of 
business, thousands of concerns. You should double-check 
your routines with a Recordak Systems man soon. No 
obligation whatsoever. Just write Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
—and its application to business routines 
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NEW METHODS 
AND MATERIALS 


This year’s progress in 


metals, metalworking, metal products 


W HAT’S new in metal process- 
ing? What alloys are now obtainable for bear- 
ings, tableware, electronic equipment? How can 
sound waves help machining and assembly? 
Here are late developments this year: 


Steel: new plants, better service 


Higher quality, faster service, and a greater 
variety of shapes and sizes, keynoted this year’s 
progress in steelmaking as new _ production 
facilities went into operation. 

In addition to the radically new continuous 
casting process at Atlas Steel (photographs, 
right), hot and cold mills and finishing lines 
are sprouting all over the country. Most re- 
cently opened is Carpenter Steel’s new unit 
which, says Carpenter President Frank R. 
Palmer, permits rolling strip, rods, and bars all 
under one roof and provides an unusual degree 
of versatility and production flexibility. 

Also new and noteworthy are processes for 
producing high-grade iron ore concentrates from 
low-grade ores. The first commercial plant using 
a pelletizing and heat-hardening process de- 
veloped by Arthur G. McKee Company and 
Allis-Chalmers went into operation early this 
year, and a second one is now to be built. Dravo 
Corporation has licensed the German-developed 
Lurgi pelletizing process and has a contract ma- 
chine at International Nickel Company’s Copper 
Cliff, Ontario, plant. These, plus other taconite- 
processing facilities now under construction, will 
open up vast sources of iron ore that once 
seemed much too lean to tap. That’s good news 
indeed for steel fabricators and consumers. 


Copper and tin court customers 


Sidelined for years by shortages and controls, 
copper and tin finally got back into action this 
year, and they’re fighting hard for new markets. 

The copper industry launched a major adver- 
tising and public relations campaign to tell its 
story, and is hard at work developing new alloys 
and improving customer service (see page 65). 

The tin industry, too, is aiming to please. Tin 
shipments to the U. S. are up, and the price is 
holding below a dollar a pound. 

To take advantage of the special properties of 
both metals, a swarm of new alloys are being 


Over-all view of continuous casting machine 
shows the path steel travels from the pouring 
ladle (top), through mold, to cut-off (bottom). 


Continuous casting 


comes to Canada 


High alloy steels flow in a continuous ribbon 
from melt to billet in this pioneering set-up at 
Atlas Steels, Ltd. Result of a co-operative effort 
between Atlas and Koppers Company of Pitts- 
burgh, it’s said to be the first of its kind in 
North America. 

Advantages of this new steelmaking process, 
according to Atlas, are elimination of waste (the 
only scrap is a short section at the start of each 
continuous run), improved surface and internal 
quality, and savings in time and labor. Where 
cast billets can be used immediately—while they 
are still hot—blooming and finishing time may 
be shortened considerably. 

Billets or slabs may be any size from four-by- 
four inches to six-by-24, with length limited 
only by ease of handling. Atlas generally cuts 
off at sixteen feet. 
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Time was when automobile engines of 100 horsepower 
were just an engineering dream. Today, engines of 200 
horsepower and up are more and more common. 


To carry the increased Torque of Such power-loaded en- 
gines is a giant-size job for clutches or torque converters. 
The big problem is to. pack more “‘muscle’’ into these units 
without increasing their over-all dimensions. 


Through advanced design and engineering, Borg-Warner’s 
Borg & Beck Division has stepped up the capacity of its 
famous clutches and torque converters, while keeping 
within the size limits of the car manufacturers. 


Compact, light in weight, precision built, these B-W Borg 
& Beck units transmit today’s stepped-up horsepower 
smoothly, quietly, efficiently. They, too, carry on Borg- 
Warner’s “‘design it better—make it better’’ tradition. : 


B-W engineering makes it work —B-W production makes it available ; 


BORG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicogo: ATKINS SAW « BORG & BECK ¢ BORG- 

WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS e CALUMET STEEL e DETROIT GEAR « FRANKLIN 

STEEL » HYDRALINE PRODUCTS e¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING 

LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. e MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO. LTD. ¢ NORGE « PESCO PRODUCTS « REFLECTAL CORP. « ROCKFORD CLUTCH 

SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. ¢ WAUSAU 
WESTON HYDRAULIC e WOOSTER DIVISION 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
the 185 products made by 


developed, some using the two to- 
gether. For instance, the Tin Re- 
search Institute recently unveiled a 
new copper-manganese-tin alloy 
which, it says, “has definite advan- 
tages over nickel silver” for table- 
ware and other goods. 

For plating tableware, automo- 
bile trim, home appliances, and shop 
fittings, there are new tin-nickel 
coatings. Tin-zinc plating alloys and 
a tin-indium solder that wets glass 
and ceramics are helping electronic 
equipment makers. And _ bearing 
users may find a new tin babbitt 
can improve performance and pro- 
long bearing life. This alloy is 87 
per cent tin, 7 per cent antimony, 
and 6 per cent copper. 

New jobs for copper range from 
alloys like these to the latest designs 
in furniture. Recent Good Design 
exhibits at the Merchandise Mart 
have featured many combinations 
of copper, brass, and bronze with 
wood, wrought iron, and plastics. 
Copper-clad cooking utensils are be- 
coming increasingly popular. There 
are many combinations of copper 
and stainless steel, and one new 
line, shown at the‘ Canadian 
National Exhibition, features cop- 
per pots and pans lined with pure 
nickel. 

New industrial jobs for copper, 
as noted by the Copper & Brass Re- 
search Association, include molds 
for casting titanium and shadow 
masks for TV sets. In many cases, 
the application itself is not new, but 


New metal for industry 


Silicon metal is finding many new jobs. 
It’s used in Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries’ ‘solar battery”’ (see July, page 36), 
and in transistors, too. Here, Bell Labs 
engineer slices silicon ingot into wafers 
for battery. A semi-conductor like ger- 
manium, silicon has good heat resist- 
ance, other advantages. 


F YOUR 
OFFICE — 


is still using carbon 
paper, try Letterex — 

the greatest letter- 
writing advance since 


the typewriter. 


Write for samples 


The LETTEREX CORPORATION 
1640 Connecticut Avenue 
Washington 9, D.C. 


Inilation te 
Invesbows 


If you are interested in 
buying or selling securi- 
ties, we cordially invite 
you to send for our in- 
formative Weekly Market 
Letter, available without 
obligation. Please write 
on your business or social 
stationery. 
Write Dept. D 
RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 


115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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For a rugged new engine 


7 that improves performance 
of its already famous 
Model 47 helicopter... 


and reduces 


maintenance as well... 


New lvitgis’’ for this Korean air vet BELL looks to Lycoming. 


This battle-proven hero of 18,000 front-line rescues over 
Korea is now outperforming itself—newly powered by 
Lycoming’s 250-h.p. O-435 engine. 


With this superior power plant, both the Model 47 and its sister 
ship—the 4-Place Utility 47G-1—will fly faster and higher in 
all weather ...and require far less maintenance. 


Such performance improvement is but one of many Lycoming 


contributions to air-cooled power. 


Send for Free Booklet! “Tue Lycomine 
Story’... 40 interesting, illustrated 
pages showing many ways Lycoming is 
ready to help you. Write for it on 

your letterhead. 


Can you use superior air-cooled power... or any other of the 
diversified services listed with our signature? 

Whatever your problem... look to Lycoming! 

Aircraft Engines 

Industrial and Tank Engines 


Engine Overhaul 
Generating Units 


Turbine Engineering and Research 
Engineering Design and Development 
Hardened and Ground Precision Parts 
Gears and Machine Parts 


Complete Assemblies 


FOR RESEARCH * FOR PRECISION PRODUCTION 
Heat-Treating and Plating 
Steel Fabrication 


Lycoming 
Castings 
Boilers 
DIVISION OF STRATFORD, CONN. 
Manutacturing plants in Stratford, Conn., and Williamsport, Pa, 
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Has he growled his last growl. 
or will your brakes work’? 


Chances are good you'll stop in time — 
in any emergency. One good reason: the 
designers and builders of today’s high- 
speed cars insist on leakproof Bundyweld 
Tubing for hydraulic brake lines. Bundy- 
weld is remarkably resistant to vibration 
fatigue, won’t burst from high braking 
pressures. In fact, Bundyweld is so de- 
pendable it’s used in 95% of today’s cars 
in an average of 20 applications each. 


1 Bundyweld lifelines in your 3 Gasoline lines of Bundyweld 
car's hydraulic brake system won't fail you, despite con- 
are 15 times stronger than stant beating from flying 
necessary to save your life. rocks, punishing’ vibration. 


Made by the world’s 
largest producer of small- 
diameter tubing, Bundy- 
weld Steel Tubing is the 
only tubing double-walled 


Leakproof Bundyweld helps 
keep oil where it belongs in 
your car—with no delays, 
costly repairs, ruined engine. 


To help keep push-button 
windows foolproof, manufac- 
turers depend on Bundyweld 
to conduct the hydraulic fluid. 


from a single metal strip, 
copper-bonded through 
360° of wall contact. 


BUNDYWELD TUBING 


BUNDY TUBING 


‘The lifelines of 


your 
COMPANY © DETROIT 14, 


MICHIGAN 
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MAGNE 


Where weight reduction means cost 
reduction in terms of power or of 
human effort—USE MAGNESIUM. 


Magnesium is the lightest of all com- 
mercial metals. Aluminum is 50% 
heavier. Weight-reducing conversions 
from heavier metals to Magnesium 
are popular—and profitable. 


Magnesium handles well. It is easily 
riveted, welded, sawed, drilled. 


B&P’s practical suggestions are yours 
for the asking, without obligation. 
Write or phone B&P’s Sales Engi- 
neering Department about how you 
might use Magnesium plate and sheet 
—also tread plate. 


This new folder 
gives facts-and- 
figures . . . and 
suggests weight- 
saving applica- 


tions. Write us to 


mail you one. 


BROOKS and 
PERKINS Inc. 


Magnesium 


Rolled Magnesium Plate & Sheet 
1946 W; Fort St. * Detroit 16, Mich, 
TAshmoo 5-5900 


Mm. O 


the metal can now be had in new, 
easier-to-use forms. For instance, 
hollow bronze extrusions that need 
only be cut to length are saving 
time in production of watchcase 
parts that used to require a great 
deal of machining. Copper fittings 
are being formed by hydraulic pres- 
sure methods, and stamped, etched, 
or plated copper circuits are replac- 
ing complex wiring in electrical 
and electronic equipment. 

If you’ve been by-passing these 
two metals because of shortages or 
controls, it’s time to take a new 
look at them now. 


Metal tubing 
blown to order 


Heat exchangers in any desired 
pattern may now be produced with 
almost no tooling cost. Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corporation’s Metals 
Division has a new process which, 
it says, can create predetermined 
tubing patterns inside bonded metal 
sheets (copper, aluminum, or steel) 
without using dies. 

Basically, the process is simple. 
The desired pattern is silk-screened 
on one of a pair of sheets, using 
a stop-weld compound as the screen- 
ing paint. The sheets are roll- 
bonded to form a permanent weld, 
and then hydraulically inflated 
along the stop-weld paths to bring 
out the tubing pattern. 

Advantages of this method, ac- 
cording to Huntly Campbell, Gen- 


These are now in stock 


More shapes available from stock, bet- 
ter control of quality, and increased 
technical aid keynote copper’s cam- 
paign to win new friends, keep old ones. 
Die blanks like these are now made and 
stocked by Ampco Metal, Inc., in 
rounds to five inches in diameter, rings 
up to 20 inches across. 


with the 
RANSBURG 


“finishing G-E DRYERS: 


Production is increased 


and quality of the work 
is improved over former 


hand spray method 


@ When General Electric formerly hand sprayed 
their home laundry equipment— automatic wash- 
ers and dryers—they painted 9.74 washers with 
a gallon of pcint. Now, in the new and modern 
plant at Appliance Park, Louisville— where they're 
using the Ransburg No. 2 Process—they get 17.97 
units per gallon of paint. An increase of 84%! 

And, where they formerly got 5.49 dryers per 
mixed gallon of finish, now—with the Ransburg 
No. 2 Electrostatic Spray Process—they get 9.56 
dryers per gallon of paint. An increase of 74%! 

Along with increased production, G.E. is getting 
a more uniform, higher quality finish. Another typi- 
cal, on-the-job-example of the unmatched effi- 
ciencies of the Ransburg No. 2 Process of elec- 
trostatic spray painting! 


Want to know what Ransburg Electrostatic Proc- 
esses can do for you in your finishing department? 
Ask about the complete facilities for test-painting 
YOUR products—wunder simulated production con- 
ditions—in Ransburg laboratories. 
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Hard-to-Pack Product? 
all a 
“General” 


it took a heavy nailed 
wooden box, ten 
pieces of interior 
blocking, 71 individ- 
vally driven nails to 
prepare this water 
level control valve 
for shipment. 


"GENERAL ENGINEERED” 


METHOD 


3 steel straps tie 
valve to specially de- 
signed base. Sturdy 
lightweight wire- 
bound mat wraps 
around base. Top is 
secured by driving 
just 4 nails. 


PACKING TIME CUT 60% 
SHIPPING WEIGHT CUT 10% 


CONTAINER COSTS CUT BY $1,500 TO 
$2,000 A YEAR! 


RESULTS: 


Those were the results on just one item when Fisher Governor Company of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, called in a General Container Engineer. Our field 
engineers, backed by well-staffed, well-equipped laboratories, give you 
the best packaging at the /owest cost. Write for your free copy of “The General 
Box’’—or have one of our engineers call. 


Engineered Containers for every shipping need 


Factories: Cincinnati; Denville, N. J.; East St. Louis; Detroit; Kansas City; Louisville; 
Milwaukee; Prescott, Ark.; Sheboygan; Winchendon, Mass.; General Box Company of 
Mississippi, Meridian, Miss.; Continental Box Company, Inc., Houston, 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY, 1861 MINER STREET, DES PLAINES, ILL. 


* * * * * 


eral Manager of the Metals Divi- 
sion, are: excellent thermal conduc- 
tivity, complete flexibility of pattern, 
and low tooling cost (even experi- 
mental models can be produced for 
little more than $25). Furthermore, 
says Campbell, the tubing can not 
fail in use. The bond is as strong 
as the metal itself, and, since the 
tubing is inflated at a pressure of 
3,000 pounds psi, any leaks can be 
detected immediately. 

First application of the process 
is in making evaporator plates for 
home freezers and _ refrigerators. 
Others foreseen by Olin Mathieson 
are in solar energy utilization, air- 
craft construction, air conditioning, 
heating, and retrigeration. The com- 
pany has patented the technique 
and is now building a multimillion- 
dollar plant in Alton, Ill., in: which 
it plans to produce equipment for 
these industries. 


And this year, too... 


Nickel found exciting new jobs in 
everything from television (the 
shadow mask mentioned on page 62 
is a copper-nickel alloy) to new 
storage batteries and_ ultrasonic 
burglar alarms. The batteries (nick- 
el-cadmium), developed by Sono- 
tone (see February, page 121), are 
now being marketed by Chrysler 


For cleaner parts 


Recognizing that there’s no substitute 
for thorough cleaning, fabricators are 
relying more and more on suppliers of 
cleaning compounds for help in obtain- 
ing the proper formulation. And sup- 
pliers are meeting the demand with new 
technical service facilities. A good ex- 
ample is Oakite Products’ new research 
lab, a small section of which is shown 
here. Besides metal cleaning, lab 1s 
equipped to solve problems for textile, 
dairy, petroleum industries. 


Quickly, Easily, Effectively Destroy confi. 
dential papers, records in your own office! 


NEW Bantam 10 


portable shredding machine designed especially 
for office use! Quiet, compact, streamlined! 

Never before an office shredding 
machine combining the speed and . 
economy of the new SHRED- 
MASTER BANTAM 10. Anyone can 
operate it. No fuss, no trouble! 
Greater cutting width, speed, 
capacity, and power than ever 
before! Safety throat! Smart func- 
tional design, about size and 
weight of business typewriter. 
Priced well within the budget of 
all businesses - large or small. 


YOUR PAPERS 
GO IN HERE 


“UNREADABLE 
tee ( SHREDS COME 


bed mail today to: 


SHREDMASTER 
A Division of Self. Winding Clock Company, inc. 
195 Willoughby Avenue 

Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN. 


| APPRAISAL | 


leader in 
property valuation 


If you are on the board of your school] or 
church, or on the house or purchasing com- 
mittee of your club or lodge, you will be inter 
ested in this modern, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table. 


Vel | te) 40 CHURCH ST. 


Write for catalog & special discounts, 
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ALL THIS... 
AND DICTATION Too! 


With a Peerless DRI-STAT photocopier, 
a good secretary can get out a stack of 
copies like this and still keep up with her 
regular work — without overtime. 

Letters, invoices, orders, reports, 
charts, drawings, technical articles, tax 
returns—DRI-STAT makes clean, sharp, 
black-and-white copies of them all, in 
just One minute per copy. Originals on 
Opaque paper—printed on both sides— 
in colored inks, with half-tones, bearing 
pencil notations—DRI-STAT can repro- 
duce more kinds of material than any 
other photocopy equipment. 

Ask your Peerless distributor to show 
you how DRI-STAT can pay for itself 
quickly in your office. Call him for a 
demonstration, or mail the coupon. 


PEERLESS 
DRI-STAT 


| PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC. | 


Shoreham, L. L., New York DR-12 

| —) Id like to see a demonstration of | 
DRI-STAT on my work. 

[] Please send me your free brochure | 
| describing DRI-STAT. | 
NAME 
TITLE 
| ADDRESS | 


Corporation’s MoPar Parts Divi- | 


sion. The ultrasonic burglar alarm 
(see April, page 104), in which 
nickel plays a key role, has been 
added to Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany’s line:of protective and warn- 
ing devices. (Other new ultrasonic 
equipment is described on page 68.) 


Demand for prefinished materi- 
als to save time in fabrication and 
eliminate need for special equip- 
ment brought new suppliers into 
the precoated metals field. Andwall 
Manufacturing Company, for in- 
stance, now offers coils of steel, alu- 
minum, and zinc, precoated on one 
or both sides in various colors. 


The Porcelain Enamel Institute 
broadened its service to users by 
launching a series of manuals on 
porcelain enamel processing. The 
first two, Spraying and Enamel ap- 
plication by dipping, are now ob- 
tainable from PEI, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. ($1 each). 


Titanium spurted ahead, with re- 
searchers reporting progress in al- 
loying, casting, machining, and 
welding (see June, page 72), and 
new producers entering the field. 
Latest entry: Union Carbide’s Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Division, which 
signed a government contract call- 
ing for construction of a $31.5 mil- 
lion plant, capable of producing 
7,500 tons of the metal a year. The 
plant, which will use a new sodium 
reduction process, is expected to be 
in production in 1956. 


Progress in hot and cold extru- 
sion of steel alloys was highlighted 
by publication of design and appli- 
cation data. Allegheny Ludlum 
brought out its first leaflet on the 
French-developed hot extrusion 
process which it has pioneered in 
this country—a process that uses 
molten glass as a lubricant. And 
Mullins Manufacturing released a 
series of brochures on the cold 
extruded shapes it can produce. 
Carboloy Department of General 
Electric, broadened its line of spe- 
cial industrial materials with new 
vacuum-melted alloys. The first 
two, high alloys for jet engine use, 
may now be had in pilot quantities. 
A 1,000-pound furnace is expected 
to be in operation by March 1. 
Continued on Page 68 


Whether you contro! 


1 or 1000 trucks, 


a READING TIME you invest can pay a startling 
premium in materials handling experience! This con- 
cise booklet takes you into plants where radio is 
used ... shows you what 2-way radio is... why.it is 
currently revolutionizing old concepts of industrial 
production. In a quick, easy step you can parallel the 
success of these manufacturers to your activity. Devote 


seconds now to writing for this valuable story! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Genera! Electric Company, Section X78124 


As Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of the G-E 2-way radio booklet 


“How to Modernize Your Materials Handling Operations. ; .” 


NAME eevee 


COMPANY eee ee TYPE BUSINESS 


ADDRESS 
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THE ORIGINAL 


PULLMAX 


in 9 sizes and capacities 


Hundreds of the leading industries and 
sheet metal fabricators are using Pullmax 
machines for many types of metal forming 
and cutting operations and are saving time, 
labor and material, so important to industry 
today. Thousands of dollars are being saved 
by using Puilmax and eliminating costly 
dies for small production runs and special 
problems. The Pullmax machine usually 
pays for itself within one to six months 
after installation, often on a single job, by 
cutting dollar labor costs to pennies. 


THREE MOST IMPORTANT 
REASONS FOR CHOOSING PULLMAX 


Factory Trained Sales Engineers 


Our factory trained expert will 
discuss your problem, recem- 
mend the proper size machine 
and show the film of the Pull- 
max machine at work in var- 
ious plants. 


Pullmax Engineering Service 


By submitting your drawings 
to the Pullmax Engineering 
Department you can get help 
to make and design tools for 
your particular job based on 
our experience. 


Pulimax Operator Training 


Pullmax machines are backed 
by nationwide service consist- 
ing of Pullmax service men 
available for demonstration 
after delivery to show your 
operator how simple it is to 
operate the Pullmax machine 
and adapt it to the different 
operations, and give you advice 
on special problems. 


A “COST CUTTING” Machine for 


Every Industry Working Sheet Metal and Plate 


Look at what 
PULLMAX Does 


Each and every Pullmax 
machine of the 9 sizes 
performs the following 
standard operations, be- 
sides irregular design 
cutting and dishing not 
shown on the above sam- 
ple: 


Straight cutting 


1 
2. Inside square cutting 
3 


Circle cutting (inside and 
outside) 


Beading 
Folding or joggling 
Slot cutting 


Louver cutting (to any 
length and number) 


Many special operations are 
possible if special tooling is 
developed. 


WRITE FOR THIS 
CATALOG OF MONEY-SAVING 
METALWORKING IDEAS 


Warehouse stock of machines and reserve parts available at all times 


~ 


ERICAN PULLMAX COMPANY, | 


83 North Avenue @ Chicago 14, Mlinois’ 


Ultrasonic soldering makes it pos- 
sible to join aluminum, copper, 
magnesium without a flux. This is 
Acroprojects’new ‘‘Sonobond "unit. 


High-frequency sound waves are 
buckling down to work these days 
—to clean, machine, join, and in- 
spect metal parts; measure viscosity 
of liquids; even detect burglars. 

Companies like Detrex and Wal- 
ter Kidde are adding ultrasonic 
units to their regular equipment 
lines. The former has an ultrasonic 
degreaser; the latter, a burglar 
alarm. Tocco Division, Ohio Crank- 
shaft, is introducing high-powered 


[ 


> 


Sound ideas 


for your 


production line 


ultrasonic cleaning units that will 


operate from its own standard in- 


duction heating generator sets. 

Such firms as Bendix, Branson 
Instruments, General Electric, Mas- 
sa, Rich-Roth, and Ultrasonic En- 
gineering, supply bench-sized equip- 
ment for general use; and quite a 
few special units for flaw detection, 
machining, and parts-cleaning are 
made (see October 1953, page 48; 
March 1954, page 104). 


Ultrasonic machining provides a new way to cut through carbides, ceram- 
ics, and hard metals. This is Raytheon’s “‘impact grinding’’ equipment. 


Flaw detection by means of sound waves is well-established technique, but 
this Sperry Products unit is unusual in that it’s arranged for automatic scan- 
ning of rotor forgings. Set-up table is in center, inspection tank at left. 
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Mahon Cleaning and Pickling 
Machine Installed as Part of a 
Complete Finishing System 
for one of the World's Larg- 
est Household Appliance 
Manufacturers. 


_- Mahon Cleaning and Pickling Machine Installed in the 
Plant of a Manufacturer of Porcelain Enameled Kitchen 
- Sinks and other Units of Plumbing Ware. 


: "Mahon Cleaning and Pickling “Machine with Dry-Off Oven 
Installed in the Plant of a Leading Electric Range Manufacturer. 


in your CONVEYORIZED FINISHING SYSTEM! 


Pickling operations no longer require a separate room with elaborate 
ventilating, fume control, and air replacement equipment. Cleaning and 
Pickling, preparatory to porcelain enameling, can now be done on the 
same overhead monorail conveyor that carries parts through other 
processing units of your conveyorized production finishing system. Pickling 
can be done in one third the time with more uniform results in a modern 
Mahon conveyorized spray-impingement Pickling Machine. All this is 
made possible by a Patented Hydro-Hermetic Seal on the Mahon Pick- 
ling Machine which effectively seals the top of the processing tunnel and 
provides positive protection for the conveyor track, trolleys and chain... 
no corrosive fumes can escape to damage conveyor parts. Sixteen of 
these Mahon Pickling Machines are now in operation in piants where 
descaling, pickling and rust proofing are necessary phases in the finishing 
process. Mahon Cleaning and Pickling Machines can be fitted right into 
your present finishing production system . .. they can be designed to 
meet any existing layout, processing requirement or production rate. 
Have a Mahon engineer call and give you complete information . . . and, 
let him tell you where and how a Mahon Conveyorized Spray Pickling 
Machine will cut costs in your present setup. See Sweet's Plant Engineer- 
ing File for other Mahon Industrial Equipment, or write for Catalog A-655. 
THE R. Cc. MAHON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE and PLANT, Detroit 34, Mich. . WESTERN SALES DIVISION, Chicago 4, If, 
Engineers and Manufacturers of Metal Cleaning and Pickling Equipment, Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing 
Equipment. Spray Booths, Flow and Dip Coaters, Drying and Baking Ovens, Complete 
Conveyorized Finishing Systems, and Other Units of Special Equipment. 
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Now, PICKLING OPERATIONS can be included — 
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one of America’s 
foremost sheet metal die shops 


For many years, Richard Brothers Division has been recognized as one 
of the country’s leading die shops—both from the standpoint of 


excellent equipment and unusual die-making capabiiiiies | 


Bigh toleme 


For instance, as a major supplier to the automotive industry, Richard 
Brothers has developed and built many of the most successful dies 
required for deep and intricate drawing operations. In numerous other ; 

industries also, the same engineering and manufacturing skills have 
provided customers with the best in sheet metal dies used for many : 
forming, drawing and cutting purposes. 


= THIS NEW BROCHURE illustrates and 
For dies built for efficient, high volume production, a most logical first describes the scope of Plant 2 tecilities 


source is Richard Brothers Division, headquartered in Allied’s Plant 2. and operations. Write for your copy. 
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“Ally”, ALLIED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


DEPT. D-23 12675 BURT 


AD e DETROIT 23, MI 


Pruduced tn SPECIAL COLD FORGED PARTS; STANDARD HEXAGON HEAD CAP 
SCREWS; PRECISION HARDENED AND GROUND PARTS; SHEET 


ALLIED’S FIVE METAL DIES PRODUCED IN ALLITE (ZINC ALLOY) AND PLASTIC; R-B 
OTHER PLANTS INTERCHANGEABLE PUNCHES AND DIES; POWDERED METAL PARTS 
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Seeking new information for hearing standards, 
medical men examined 4,000 visitors to the Wis- 
consin State Fair this Fall: Ear examination. 


Mixed population—young and old, urban and 
rural, men and women, gave medical and social 
histories to volunteers, took audiometer tests. 


In sound proofed booths in building of Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers Association, speech and 
pure-tone hearing were tested. After tests, volun- 
teers were given card (below) telling whether 
their hearing was O.K. or needed attention. 


EMPLOYER 
RELATIONS. 


L EGISLATURES of states 
will meet in 1955, and it is a safe bet that in 
many of them revision of the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws will be proposed. 

From organized labor are likely to come ap- 
peals for more generous «chedules of payment 
to take cognizance of increased costs of living. 
From the employers’ organizations, the most 
likely point of concentration will be on provi- 
sions covering demands for compensation for 
industrial loss of hearing. 

Industry and the medical profession have been 
interested for some time in industrial noise and 
its effects on personnel. They have sought to 
establish standards for determining what is 
harmful noise, and to devise ever-new means for 
cutting it down or mitigating its effects. 

Since a couple of years ago, however, the ef- 
forts in this direction have been spurred because 
of a new kind of compensation claim—a claim 
for awards for loss of hearing in noisy plants 
or departments. 

Wisconsin manufacturers two years ago found 
themselves, in some cases, threatened with bank- 
ruptcy if potential claims against them should 
be decided unfavorably, in the amounts and the 
volume sought by employees. (See “Noise Is 
News,” Modern Industry, February 1953.) 

Noel S. Symons, Buffalo, N. Y., attorney who 
has made the legal aspects of industrial noise 
his special study, told a recent National Safety 
Council conference the potential cost in New 
York State alone has been estimated in the 
“billions of dollars.” 

Symons cited three recent reports as demon- 
strating the size of the problem: 

1. One out of ten persons in this country has 
some type of hearing impairment, according to 
Dr. Howard P. House, chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Noise in Industry of the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Laryngology. 

2. Industrial noise levels of over 90 decibels— 


considered by some experts as a rule-of-thumb— 
_ danger line—are fairly widely distributed in in- 


dustries commonly considered noisy, according 
to a survey by the Armour Research Founda- 
tion of Chicago. 

3. A committee of consultants appointed by 
the New York Workmen’s Compensation Board 
has recommended establishment of standards for 
all noises above this level. While the standards 
would relate to permissible length of exposure, 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws to Fore 
as 44 State Legislatures Meet in 1955 


frequency, and individual susceptibility, Symons 
said, they would permit the argument that all 
noises above the 90-decibel levei are harmful— 
and in New York, he says, there is a presump- 
tion in the compensation statute that supports 
any claim unless overcome by “substantial evi- 
dence to the contrary.” 

One noteworthy effort to provide new data for 
establishing hearing standards, without refer- 
ence to a preconceived danger level, is repre- 
sented by the large-scale testing of the public 
carried on at the Wisconsin State Fair this Fall, 
pictured at the left and described below. 

These tests were carried out by researchers 
from the American Academy of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology, with the voluntary co-oper- 
ation of a number of manufacturing firms in the 
sound-testing field, local physicians and students, 
and the Wisconsin Manutacturers Association. 

The increased interest in the loss-of-hearing 
compensation problem since MI flagged it as a 
major matter two years ago, is indicated by the 
fact that an unusually large number of papers 
on various aspects of the situation were delivered 
at many of the separate industry sessions of the 
last National Safety Council conference in Chi- 
cago. These were in addition to the industry- 
wide sessions devoted exclusively to the noise 
problem. 

After a deluge of loss-of-hearing claims was 
filed in Wisconsin, and the courts upheld an 
initial award in a test case, the law of that state 
was changed to require a showing: that the 
claimant had suffered a loss of earnings as a 
result of the alleged loss. This would put a 
halt to the filing of claims by men still holding 
the jobs in which they said they suffered the 
damage to their hearing. 

Although the legal change was made in ac- 
cord with the recommendations of both manage- 
ment and labor members of an advisory com- 
mittee, there is some indication an effort may 
be made in the next legislative session to have 
this loss-of-earnings restriction relaxed. 

In New York State, many claims were fore- 
stalled by an administrative ruling that the 
claiming employee must be out of the injurious 
noise exposure for at least six months before an 
award can be made. Industry representatives, 
pointing out an administrative ruling is easily 
reversed, sought this year to have the law 
changed to require that the employee demon- 
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If you’re reading this, you’re as interested 
in savings as the hundreds of industrial concerns that 
have switched to paper service for employee feeding. 


Here’s what the change has meant for them! 
ERVICE — Actual tests prove more workers 
can be fed in less time with paper. Workers like 
it — it gives them more time ~_ eat, to relax. 
sR — Fewer hands do as much or more work 
in the same time. Payroll overhead is reduced. 


AKAGE — No glasses or dishes to be dropped 
= and broken — and no expense replacing them. 


or K — Nothing to wash, sterilize or stack away. 
— Cup portioning permits big savings on 

food. 

BeELY SANITARY — Each cup and container 

= used but once, then discarded. 


And if you’re interested in paper service, you’ll 
be most interested in Lily* Paper Service. There 
is no other complete paper service for every 
type of operation . . . mobile cart, snack bar or 
cafeteria. In all, there are over 500 different 
sizes and types of smart-looking Lily Cups, 
Containers, Dishes and Plates to meet the needs 
of all who feed their workers, 


*T.M. Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


information are yours — 
without obligation. 
Write us today! 


strate a loss-of-earning power before 
an award could be made. The bill 
was not passed, but will undoubt- 
edly be up again in 1955. 

Although the problem has not 
become as acute in many other 
states, moves in the direction taken 
in New York may be pressed, to 
head off the problem in advance. 

The problem of dealing with a 
loss of hearing is vastly more difh- 
cult than that of compensating an 
employee for the loss of a finger, 
hand, or other member as the re- 
sult of an accident on or connected 
with the job. Some of the reasons 
stem from the theory behind work- 
men’s compensation and from two 
quite different kinds of compensa- 
tion provided in most statutes, as 
well as from the lack of adequate 
standards and tests for determining 
hearing loss and its cause. 

Before workmen's compensation, 
the injured employee had to prove 
negligence on the employer’s part. 
This was often difhcult and always 
costly. If he won, he might win 
a large judgment. But the risk of 
losing was commensurate. 

Compensation laws, in effect, pre- 
sumed the employer’s responsibility 
for job injuries, under stated cir- 
cumstances, thus making it more 
certain an employee would be com- 
pensated for his injury. In return, 
the responsibility of the employer 
was limited. Set “schedules” of 
awards. were established for the 
various injuries that were to be 
compensated. So much for so many 
weeks for the loss of a finger, a 


hand, a leg, an eye, and so on. 
Also in the theory behind work- 
men’s compensation, Symons says, 
awards were to compensate the em- 
ployee for lost earning power. The 
loss was assumed in the light of 
unmistakable loss of a member. 
Later, when the laws began pro- 
viding compensation for industrial 
diseases, acquired in the course of 
work, it was required that proof be 
given the man had loss of earn- 
ings. An illness that leaves no ef- 
fect on an employee's ability to 
make a living at his normal stand- 
ards is generally not compensable. 
Because the facts about loss of 
hearing are so incompletely known 
and its effects, as in partial loss, are 
so open to argument, most em- 
ployers believe that loss-of-hearing 
claims should fall in this type. 
When a man has his ear drum 
ruptured by an explosion on the 
job, the fact is easily determinable 
and its effect known. Here a sched- 
ule of compensation could be estab- 
lished as for loss of a finger or 
hand. But where, say, an elderly 
man (who probably has a partial 
loss of hearing due to age) claims 
compensation for an injury—loss of 
hearing—more difhcult to prove 
physically, and keeps right on at 
the same job without a cut in pay 
or demotion, the question arises, 
“Has he suffered any loss for which 
he should be given an award?” 
Obviously, some employees think 
he has. Most management thinks not. 
There are other complications in 
loss-of-hearing cases: 


Wisconsin hearing tests were a big volunteer effort under a national medi- 
cal society's direction. Local doctors and students gave their services. Wis- 
consin Manufacturers Association provided air-conditioned room. Manu- 
facturers of soundproofed booths, and audiometers lent needed equipment. 
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-MULTI-STORY 


“INFO” for Architects 
and Builders 


.. OR 
SHEATHING 
OLD ONES 


STAINLESS GURTAIN WALLS 


you the best “long pull’ investment 


tion; in reduced maintenance, easy clean- 
ing and freedom from painting. And— 
compared to any other curtain wall facing 
material—stainless steel is the hardest, 
strongest and most resistant to smoke, 
fumes, weather, wear, etc. It is the one 


Curtain wall panels faced with Allegheny 
Metal have a// the advantages. They can 
give your building the truly modern look. 
They have a soft, highly attractive luster 
and permit wide latitude in design for in- 
dividual appearance. They're light and 


Address Dept. DR-60 


3 


“‘AL Structural Stainless 
Steels’’"—12 pages on stain- 
less grades, properties, forms, 
finishes, standard ‘“‘specs,”’ 
uses and advantages. 


“Stainless Steels for Store 
Fronts and Building En- 
trances’’"—40 pages of val- 
uable data on examples and 
details. A1A File No. 26D. 


‘‘Stainless Steel Curtain 
Walls’—A 24-page prog- 
ress report on methods. 
AIA File No. 15-H-1. 


Unite for Octails 


strong .. . can be used for sheathing or 
““face-lifting’’ operations on existing struc- 
tures, as well as for any type or size of 
new commercial building or institution. 
Compared to brick or masonry construction, 
stainless curtain walls present savings at 
every turn: in lighter foundations; in en- 
larged floor space; in fast all-weather erec- 


wéo 5208 


Make it BETTER-and LONGER LASTING 


Allegheny 


Warehouse stocks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 


material that can best take a beating .. . 
that costs the least in the long run because 
it lasts the longest. 

Our Engineering and Research Staffs, 
etc., afe at your service—anywhere, any- 
time. @ Let us work with you. Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Hemn Loose-Leaf Binders help 
prevent wrong answers, cut down waste 
motion in selling. All information your 
salesmen or customers need stays up 
to date and in effective sequence. Your 
salesmen make more calls and close 
more orders per 100 calls. Your selling 
expense drops — an important advan- 
tage when you consider survey results: 


Average cost of one industrial sales call: - 


1942 1953 


$9. $17.24 


ai {Established by Sales 
Executives’ Club of 
Feb. "20, 1953) New York) 


Loose-Leaf 
Binders 


Representatives 
in Principal 
Cities 


SALESMEN’S 
TRIP-UPS 
CAUSED 


Besides cutting costs per sales call, 
Heinn Loose-Leaf Binders help you 
reduce sales correspondence, eliminate 
much printing waste, and make a better 
impression on customers. Many Heinn 
customers, remembering their own ex- 
perience, would urge you to get the 
whole vital story. 


WHERE'S THAT 
sneer ? 


He'd find facts in 
three seconds with 
Heinn indexing. 


PROBABLE 


Please give us facts about a@uantity 


binders and indexes for: 


INSTRUCTION, 
PROCEDURE MANUALS 


SERVICE, 


[| SALES MANUALS 


a PRICE BOOKS 


PROBABLE 

QUANTITY 
SAMPLE 
CASES 


SALESMEN’S 
CASES 


EASEL PRES- 
ENTATIONS 


tte» 


1. Everyone, it is indicated, suf- 
fers a gradual diminution of hear- 
ing as he grows older. But what 
effect has this upon the noise- 
induced hearing loss? 

2. Except in case of physical dam- 
age, as in an explosion or rupture 
of the ear drum, people gradually 
recover part of their lost hearing 
when they*have been removed from 
exposure for some time. There is 
a partial return of hearing ability 
within a day or two and there may 
be more later—how much recovery 
and how much later are uncertain. 
This uncertainty underlies such re- 
quirements as that the claimant 
must be removed trom exposure six 
months before an award. 

3. Most hearing tests have been 
based on but people 
seldom hear, and seldom “use” pure 
tones in making a living or in any 
of the other usual functions of 
everyday life. That is one reason 
doctors’ dual testing at the Wiscon- 
sin-at-work exhibit at the Wisconsin 
State Fair may become of value 
in the industrial noise problem. 
Volunteers were tested tor ability 

hear not only pure tones, but 

hear the spoken word. Out of 


“pure tones,” 


the tests may come a correlation 
between speech-hearing and pure- 
tone-hearing. 

4. Few companies have  pre- 
placement records of emp!cyees’ 
hearing. Was the man who now 
claims a loss of hearing, due to 
employment, perhaps partially hard 
of hearing when hired? If so, to 
what extent? Many companies, in 
the light of the outbreak of loss-of- 
hearing claims, have hastened to 
add pre-placement and in some 
cases periodic hearing tests to their 
standard medical examinations. 

5. Although much research is be- 
ing done on industrial noise and 
conservation of hearing, there is no 
knowledge of what 
in what force, 
cause damage to the inner ear. 
Sounds of a certain pitch are ap- 
parently much easier to take than 
those of a different pitch at the 
same level of intensity. Some can 
be endured longer than others. But 
standards are not yet available that 
are universally accepted. 


conclusive 
sounds or noises. 


6. Employers’ workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, not contem- 
plating loss-ot-hearing claims, does 
not protect the employers on awards 


for modem living 
cuimax CLUB SMOKERS 


For the office, living room, game 


room or patio there is no gift more 
distinctive or more welcome than a 
luxurious Climax Club Smoker. These 
handsome all-metal chrome-trimmed stands serve 
both as ash receptacles and cocktail tables. 
They won't wobble or tip over. They 
make perfect gifts for Christmas, 
anniversaries, birthdays or 
retirement. Write for 


illustrated brochure 12-DR. 


g PARTS BOOKS 


[ ] CATALOGS 


MERCHANDIS- 
ING KITS 


PROPOSAL 
SHEETS 


[ | Have your representative call, 


STANLEY De Luxe.....$69.50* 
Shipping wt. 25 Ibs, 


LOEWY De Luxe 
With Troy. 


$85.50* 


ACETATE 
ENVELOPES 
SPECIAL SELL- 
ING TOOLS 


Shipping wt. 37 Ibs. 


DREYFUSS De Luxe... 
With Tray... 


.$89.50* 
*Prices f factory 


 ADORESS 
Shipping wt. 37 Ibs. 


ARNOLT CORPORATION INDIANA, U.S.A. 


CITY, STATE 


ORIGINATORS OF THE LOOSE-LEAF SYSTEM OF CATALOGING 
Leaders in 1896... and Still Leaders 
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| of this kind. In the present situation, 
| it is doubtful if adequate insurance 
| could be obtained. 

In the welter of uncertainties, two 
facts stand out, however: (1) work- 
men’s compensation is going to be 
high on the industry’s legislative 
agenda next year, and (2) pre-em- 
ployment medical examination 1s 
going to become more common and 
of broader scope. 

Co-operation of many elements 
interested in hearing made possible 
the Wisconsin tests pictured on 
pages 71 and 72, which may have 
international as well as national 

} significance. One of the aims of Dr. 
| Aram Glorig, who was in charge 
of the tests, was to obtain data 
which could be used for helping 
to establish international standards. 
The British have recently come up 
with a new standard reference-level 
for average normal hearing for 
pure-tone audiometry. 

According to Dr. Glorig, who is 
research director for the Subcom- 
mittee on Noise in Industry of the 
Committee on Conservation of 
Hearing of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology, no such systematic and com- 


prehensive. test as that at the Wis- 
consin State Fair has been made 
since one conducted by the UV. S. 
Public Health Service in 1935, when 
methods and equipment were not 
up to to-day’s. The Fair was chosen 
as the site of the test because it 
would have visitors from industrial 
and agricultural areas, of all ages, 
and both sexes. 

At the Academy’s request, the 
Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion provided a large area in its 
Fair building, and WMA members 
built a soundproof, air-conditioned 
testing building within the big 
building. Maico Company, the U.S. 
Recording Company, and the Sono- 
tone Corporation provided pure- 
tone and speech audiometers, and 
Industrial Acoustics Company, Inc. 
shipped in eight $12,000 sound- 
proofed booths, on three weeks’ 
notice, without charge. 

Fourteen physicians of the Wis- 
consin and Milwaukee County 
Medical Societies volunteered their 
services, receptionists and assistants 
were recruited from the County 
Medical Assistants, and students 
and teachers in the Wisconsin State 
Teachers College performed tests. 


RADAR + TELEMETERING + COMMUNICATIONS + NAVIGATIONAL AIDS ¢ ELECTRONIC MINIATURIZATION 


of Flectronics 


of Know-How « Facilities Experience 


‘tests, KNOWLEDGE, EXPERIENCE and 
FACILITIES are applied to deliver a fin- 
ished product to meet the highest stand- 
ards of performance and reliability. A 
host of successful electronic units for 
military agencies and commercial or- 
ganizations the world over is the result. 


Audio Products Corporation accom- 
plishments in the field of Electronics 
stem from more than 35,000 square feet 
of modern production facilities and a 
staff of engineers accustomed to work- 
ing in the more advanced phases of 
electronic development. From basic de- 
sign to prototype, to final engineering 


AUDIO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


2265 WESTWOOD BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 64, CALIFORNIA 


Nobody likes it, but everybody in business has to take it—so 
your paperwork might just as well be as palaiable as possible. 

Wherever more than two copies of any business form are 
needed, there’s a far better than even chance that Colitho Offset 
Duplicating Plates are the way to get better copies faster, more eff- 
ciently—at a substantial saving. As part of a form, Colitho Plates 
produce up to thousands of original-like copies in a matter of minutes. ~ 

Colitho Plates are outstanding in the offset duplicating field— 
good for long runs, re-runs—easy to use and adaptable to every type 
of business form. Colitho Plates put new vitality and economy into 
office and plant procedures—eliminate costly retypings and transcrip- 
tion errors. 

For you to learn the facts about Colitho Plates is worth your 
risking a three-cent stamp. Use the coupon to get your copy of the 
Folio of Colitho Application Ideas. 


THE “ONE-WRITE” WAY TO RUN A BUSINESS ] 


Colitho Division 

COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MFG. CO., Inc. a | 
8012 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, New York. —=— 

O. K.! Send the Folio of Colitho Application Ideas. 
Name 
Company 
Address 
City Zone______ State 
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HOUSING 


Continued from page 35 


would justify the selective process, 
the market, through forces of de- 
mand and supply, would quickly 
adjust itself to the changed eco- 
nomic conditions. Unfortunately, 
however, the opinions of investors 
on housing markets are often 
formed on the basis of incomplete 
information. 

The very forces that compel city 
growth are still a mystery to the 
average business executive. In his 
mind there are “good” and “bad” 
cities. [o the investor in the East, 
for instance, and a very large por- 
tion of investment funds are con- 
centrated in this region, a city 3,000 
miles away from New York may be 
less desirable than one in close 
vicinity where events can be closely 
followed. In general, the older cities 


Dock boards for or rail 


JOB-ENGINEERED 4 
Design, size and 
capacity to fit 

your needs. 


SERIES F 
Full tength position lock, 
60 models, to 3000 . 
capacity. 


SERIES T 

Low-cost Hand Truck Spe- 
cial. 24 models, to 2000 
ibs. capacity. 


let MPM representatives recommend a 
cost-saving answer to your loading prob- 
lems, with job-engineered or standard 


are considered “better” cities than dockboards. 

‘ the newer. 

a — The rapid growth of new areas is MAGNESIUM 
SINANCING PLANS FOR BUSINESS watched with suspicion and an air PRODUCTS OF 
pie. of instability is attached to cities like MILWAUKEE 


Many businessmen are now feeling a 
pressure of competition that could be 
eased, in a few days, by more cash for 
current Operations. 
With cash you can do business more 
efficiently and economically. You can 
buy to better advantage, take trade 
discounts, extend broader credits to 
your trade, buy more efficient equip- 
ment, cut your internal operating 
costs. 
In many cases, the dollars exist in 
your business in the form of receiv- 
ables, inventory, or other assets which 
can be turned into immediate cash by 
Walter,E. Heller & Company plan of 
commercial financing fitted to your 
special needs. 
Throughout America, companies of 
various sizes in many different lines 
of industry are now using Heller 
funds and Heller plans at the rate of 


more than $600,000,000 annually. 
Management and profits are not 
affected by Walter E. Heller & Com- 
pany financial arrangements, which 
are purely a financial service. This serv- 
ice is available to companies which 
qualify, for any requifed period . 

months or years, in amounts as little 
as $25,000 or more than $3,000,000. 


Banks know and recommend Heller. 


service as a supplement to normal 


bank financing. 


If competition now has you in a 
corner, it will pay you to write im- 
mediately for a free copy of ‘‘Operat- 
ing Dollars for Every Business’’ which 
will give you a general picture, with 
case histories, of Heller operations. 
Write today. If you have a financial 
problem to which our service might 
apply, tell us about it in confidence 
or invite us to telephone. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 


DEPT. DR 


BANKERS BLDG. 
10 E. 40th ST. 


105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Las Vegas, Dallas, and Phoenix 
where the economic basis of fast 
building expansion is less obvious 
than in the areas of firmly estab- 
lished manufacturing industries. 

In fact, the average director of the 
decision-making investment com- 
pany has rarely a complete picture 
of the long-range forces that com- 
pelled the population growth of 
certain areas. Even less does he 
know of the short-range trends that 
developed in the past five years. 
These differences in the pattern of 
American growth, from one area 
to another, are statistically shown 
in Table 1 on page 78. Arranged in 
the order of their annual growth 
rate, not less than seventeen larger 
metropolitan areas (with popula- 
tions over 100,000) are shown to 
have grown by more than 4 per 
cent. On the other extreme, there 
are only six cities that lost popula- 
tion, stopped growing, or added less 
than 1 per cent per year. Notably 
most of the fast-growing towns are 
in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. The cities which experienced 
their fastest growth between the 
two World Wars, such as Los 
Angeles, Detroit, and Washington, 
have moved into middle position 
and most of the older population 
centers like New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, now take their place 
at the lower end of the scale. 


758 W. Virginia St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
DESIGNERS and FABRICATORS for 
INDUSTRY, COMMERCE and GOVERNMENT 


Saves Typing Time... 
Stops Eye Fatigue! 


PANAMA 
opy-HOY”., 


Panama-Beaver’s exclusive patented carbon 
paper box has a built-in copy holder that 
flips open with a flick of the wrist. Keeps 
copy material upright and in full view . 
speeds work .. . cuts office costs. Folds up 
neatly under box lid after use. COSTS 
NOTHING EXTRA when you buy Panama- 
Beaver Carbon Paper—America’s sharpest- 
writing, cleanest-erasing smudge-free 
carbon! 


Have the Panama-Beaver representative 
near you show you the Copy Holder Box 
without 
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SUPPLIES CO. 


Unimasters * Lustra Colorful Inked Ribbons 
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New Ways 


Cut Your Shipping 
.osts and Time... | 
| wih Weber | 


Label and Marking Systems 


Stencil is prepares’? 
in same operation | 

as invoice or 
bill of lading 


Tab-On Stencil 
System 


The new Weber Tab-On Stencil ad- 
heres over ‘ship-to’ area. In one typ- 
ing, forms and stencil are prepared. 
Stencil clips on Weber hand printer 
for addressing direct-on-container at 
a rate of 50 per minute. 

Just One Stencil 

Print facsimile 

labels and address} 
direct-to-container 
in one fast operation | 


ect to Container 


System 


Now low cost stencils already custom 
cut with a facsimile of your own ship- 
ping label. By just typing the “ship-to : 
address on these stencils . . . clip on 
Weber hand printer and you’re ready 
to print shipping label and address di- 
rect to container in one fast operation. 


Prints and 
Addresses Any 
Size Label In 
One Operation 


System 


WFSER LABEL AND MARKINO STS 

DIV. WESER ADDRESSING MACHINE 

200 WEST CanTRAL 


Low cost machine prirts shipping or 
product identification labels and avu- 
tomatically cuts them to size. Simultan- 
eously, it duplicates the shipping ad- 
dress or other information. Prepares 
and counts 100 labels per minute. 
Prints from inexpensive stencils. 


Send For FREE Folder 
-on WEBER Systems 


WEBER LABEL AND MARKING SYSTEMS 


; Div. of Weber Addressing Machine Co. 

y Mt. Prospect, Ill. Dept. DR-12 

{ Send me free folder giving detailed information 
1 on [) Weber Tab-On System 
i Weber Direct-to-Container System 

1 () Weber Custom Label System 

Name 

i Firm 

Address 

{ City State 


This trend in city development 
will surprise nobody who has stud- 
ied the results of the U. S. Census 
of Housing. From the viewpoint of 
housing markets, however, the Fed- 
eral census came at the wrong mo- 
ment. It was taken in the Spring 
of 1950, a year that piled up the 
record high in the post-war con- 
struction boom. So the questions 
are asked: What about the years 
since? Has the trend changed? Has 
the satisfaction of the most urgent 
post-war housing demand shifted 
the weights of construction balance 
to new areas? Have the replacement 
needs of over-aged housing moved 
closer to fulfillment? 


Some Exceptions 


An analysis of population growth 
and residential construction, area by 
area, reveals that the answer in gen- 
eral is no. The fast-growing areas 
are still growing strong, thus inten- 
sitying the danger of overbuilding. 
The older cities are maintaining a 
more conservative trend, showing 
slow progress towards moderniza- 
tion of their housing stock. But 
there are exceptions. Some of the 
older areas, during the past four 
years, have pushed ahead of the 
trend of the 1940's, some others have 
fallen back. (See Table 2, page 80.) 
Of the cities that have stepped 
up the pace of housing, Atlanta, 
Milwaukee, and Denver are in- 
stances of older population centers. 
On the other hand, there are cities 
that did not maintain their growth 
rates of the past fifteen years. Nota- 
bly, these are towns whose advances 
during the 1940’s were stimulated 
by war activities. San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Portland on the West 
Coast, Mobile and Jacksonville on 
the East Coast, demonstrate the 
tendency towards more normal 
growth rates after the end of de- 
fense expansion during World 
War II. 

-To those students of local hous- 
ing areas who are perturbed by the 
pace of the residential boom, the ec- 
onomic basis of population growth 
and residential expansion is of pri- 
mary concern. Have employment 
opportunities increased at the same 
rate as the housing markets 
widened ? Is the demand for shelter 
paralleled by added incomes of the 
families to be housed ? 

Who will weigh statistically the 
urge that prompted city dwellers to 
move to the suburbs and created 


Saves *11,549 a year with 
one DENISON MULTIPRESS’” 


--- all on a $3,000 investment 


@ Ac Penn Controls, Inc., the former 
method of staking or riveting with a 
mechanical press was too slow . . . actually 
scrapped 376 pieces a day due to varia- 
tions in size of components. 


BEFORE STAKING © 


Now, women operators simply load 
the six parts of the magnetic switch onto 
the index table of a 4-ton Denison Mulkti- 
press. With one smooth hydraulic stroke 
of the Multipress ram, parts are accurately 
staked together . . . saving $7,345 a year 
on scrap reduction alone. 


With the same labor, Multipress has nearly doubled production. Staking is one of 
hundreds of different jobs performed by the Denison hydraulic Multipress. For 
bulletins and case studies of applications in the 1-to-75-ton pressure range, write to: » 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1162 Dublin Road + Columbus 16, Ohio 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MOTORS © PUMPS + CONTROLS 
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SOLVED THIS MARKING PROBLEM 
| 


TWO COLOR DECORATIVE MARKING 


Manufacturers of novelties, containers and parts can now mark them 
in one or two colors at production rates, using recently developed 
Markem machines. In a single operation, a decorative design, trade 
mark or description can be printed with precise color registration 
on almost any flat or curved surface object of plastic, glass, metal, 
fiber, etc. Such direct marking gives the product the important com- 
petitive advantages of increased sales appeal and identification, and 
saves the manufacturer time and money as well. Outside printing 
costs and label problems are eliminated. Markem printing elements 
and inks are specially designed to give clear, durable, attractive mark- 
ing on a wide variety of materials. 


4 
cAN THE MarxeM you? 


Designing equipment for effective two 
color marking at production rates is 
just one example of how Markem 
solves industry’s marking problems. 
To answer the descriptive, decorative 
‘or control marking requirements of 
your product, part or package, ask 
Markem to apply the complete Markem 
Method to your needs: 
J. ANALYSIS of your marking or 
imprinting problems 
2. RECOMMENDATION of appropriate 
Markem Machine, Markem Type 
and Markem ink 
3. SERVICE in installation, instruction, 
maintenance and supply. 
This Markem Method has been providing 
a single source for savings in time, 
effort and inventory... since 1911. 


Markem Machine Company, Keene 16, N. H., U.S. A. 


Growing less than average 


2.1 


TABLE 1 
POPULATION GROWTH 
Selected Standard Metropolitan Areas 


1940-1954 


PERCENT OF GROWTH 
AREA PER YEAR 
Rapidly growing 
5.0 
Tampa—St. 4.3 


PERCENT OF GROWTH 
AREA PER YEAR 


Growing better than average 


San 3.9 


Minimum growth or decrease 


1.2 
New York City—New Jersey......... 1.2 
Albany—Schenectady—Troy— 
Allentown—Bethlehem............ 1.0 


vast areas of housing need in our 
older towns? Or how can you ap- 
praise —in_ statistical terms — the 
tendency towards the warmer and 
more equable climates that pro- 
pelled the residential growth of cit- 
ies like Miami, Orlando, and San 
Bernardino? The factors that gen- 
erated city growth here could hardly 
be subordinated to what the hous- 
ing expert calls “the broadening of 
the economic base.” Frequently pop- 
ulation growth begets economic ac- 
tivity as reversely industrial oppor- 
tunities invite residential growth. 


However, even if we admit that 
the question of the economic base 
versus housing expansion invites a 
chicken-and-egg argument of pri- 
ority, there can be little doubt that 
building beyond the limits of the 
economic base holds dangers, both 
from the viewpoint of the soundness 
of the city economy and from the 
perspective of the real estate and 
mortgage market. 


A look at the most commonly 


used local barometers, bank debits 
and retail trade, reveals that in most 
areas the expansion of the economic 
structure went hand in hand with 
the rising construction industry. Of 
the areas whose housing trend of 
the past four years did advance over 
the fourteen-year trend, only four 
revealed a marked slower growth of 
the economy; two areas found their 
general economic trend ahead of 
their construction markets, the rest 
stayed in line in both housing and 
business. (See Table 3, page 80.) 


Of the areas whose housing trend 
had slowed down recently, none 
showed obvious signs of a major 
deterioration of their business struc- 
ture, but two noted a slower eco- 
nomic growth. However, eight areas 
displayed indications of economic 
health and the interruption of hous- 
ing growth may be interpreted as a 
readjustment from previous over- 
expansion. 


As previously noted, the rush for 
more and better housing of the 
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_ danger stands naked to the eye, and fear of the unseen, un- 


known and nameless fades in an instant. Where there is light, 
the fa. -evealed are stepping stones along the path to reason. 
Where there is light, there is understanding, there is confi- 


dence, there is truth. 
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TABLE 2 


Building trend of past 4 years 
compared to 14 years trend 


AHEAD OF TREND 


Moderately Considerably — Sharply 
Atlanta Hartford Bridgeport 


Cleveland Nashville Charleston, W.Va. 
Denver Richmond Greenville 
Flint Milwaukee 


Grand Rapids Memphis 
Baltimore 


BACK OF TREND 


K noxville Fresno Mobile 


San Francisco Louisville Portland, Ore. 
Seattle Phoenix Tacoma 
Jacksonville 


post-war era projected new areas in MOVE bulk materials the 


the Southwest and on the Pacihe 


Coast into prominence. Cities like MOVE sand, gravel, cement, 
Houston, Dallas, and Los Angeles, wet concrete, coai, coke, 
in fact all the younger cities, dis- ashes, chemicais—aimost any 


ulk material. 
played the highest rates of post- ¥ | 
war housing growth, just as we MOVE: with machines easily 


found them leading in population moved in the yard, or towed 
on the highway. 


Credit Insurance ? 


ARGE firms a little? Small firms a iot? Actually, 
prea seems to be little or no correlation between 
mere size or type of a business and its Credit Insurance 
needs. Large firms as well as small require the assurance 
that working capital will at all times be kept working, 
will not be lost or tied up indefinitely in Receivables. For 
example, we cite the following list of single premiums 
paid by some of American Credit’s larger policyholders! 


expansion. Some of the older cities, 
however, started to rejuvenate their MOVE materiais 

housing stock. Bridgeport and Hart- continuously with less horse- 
ford in New England, Baltimore power, less labor, less cost. 
and New Orleans in the South At- 
lantic region, Detroit and Cleveland | B-G 
in the Middle West, and Salt Lake or write - | 
City and Spokane in the Far West Be be Gr 

bs 
are illustrations of the tendency of arper reene 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ BUSINESS ANNUAL PREMIUM 


Automotive Parts and Accessories 20,936.62 
Heating Appliances. ...............- $ 25,082.87 
Newsprint, Pulp and Insulation Board .$ 28,251.50 
Radios, TV Sels, Healers. ...........$ 32,026.00 
Pressed and Blown Glassware 36,669.66 SOONG of your 
Television and Radio Equipment 40,761.35 trucking operations 


Air Conditioning Units... $ 48,606.84 SAVE TIME, TIRES: GAS 


Electrical Appliances, Aircraft Parts. ..$ 49,668.36 TABLE 3 


Air Conditioning Equipment.......... $102,536.28 


some of the older cities to gain a 
share in the housing bonanza, all 
growing faster than the average. 
Altogether ten of the older areas 
added more than an average amount 
of new residential construction to 
their 1950 housing stock and ten had 
a better than 3.3 per cent growth 
rate. (See Table 4, page 81.) 


THE TIME-TESTED RECORDING SPELTDOMETERS 


will help you increase the 


At the beginning of each run a chart 
is placed in the Tachograph. On this 
chart every movement of the vehicle 
is recorded. This recorded data helps 
discourage costly driving habits which 
result in lost time, unnecessary wear 
On tires and excessive gas 


Areas whose Economic trend moved 
Whether your business is large or small we'd like vou to 
‘ trend was up housing trend 
know more about American Credit Insurance. May we Aslants Pipe pS) 


send you a booklet? Please’ write Department 50. First ee 
National Bank building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. You pion aay W Va. 


can be sure if Accounts Receivable are insured with... Den eland.. 
Yenver 


@ When engine started 
“i Rapids. . . ® How long engine idled 
Greenville... ... Vv @ When vehicle was in 
Hartford........! motion 
Memphis... . . ..| How fast vehicle 

Richmond between stops 


| MA 
whose 


Indemnity Company 


was down | 


us 
Wagner ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Fresno. 
6439 Plymouth Avenue, St. Levis 14, Me. 


of New York ae, 


Louisville 
Mobhile 


San Francisco.. .. 
Seattle..... 
Tacoma.... 


++ ++++++ 


Please send me free bulletin SU-3 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS... 

CITY. STATE 

We operate (number)____vehicles $54-10 
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De Luxe bin type ‘“‘I-Beam”’ uprights 
are designed to eliminate parts... 
make erection easy. De Luxe Shelv- 
ing erects on the spot, in position 
where you want it. | 

Patented boltless shelf brackets 
eliminate 80% of the bolts and no 
tools are needed for adjusting. 

Shelves in each section are inde- 
pendently adjustable, without dis- 
turbing other contents. 

For complete engineering, plan- 
ning and layout service, there is a 
De Luxe factory representative near 
you, ready to serve you without 
obligation. 


Write for a free catalog now, while your mind is on shelving, 


De Luxe Metal Furniture Co. 


301 Struthers Street - Warren, Pa. 
For over 25 Years Manufacturers of: 


Storage Shelving ° Library Shelving 
Storage Cabinets °* Shop Equipment 


TABLE 4 


Housing areas with more than average 
age maintaining better than 2.5% 
annual growth of housing 


ANNUAL AVERAGE GROWTH 


AREA IN PERCENT 
1950-54 
Population Housing 
Baltimore... .°....... 2.2 3.6 
Birmingham. ........ 1.7 2.9 
Bridgeport........... 2.0 4.1 
2.0 3.5 
2.6 3.8 
1.9 3.4 
Milwaukee........... 1.1 3.4 
Minneapolis—St. Paul. 1.5 2.6 
New Orleans......... 2.7 2.6 
2.6 3.8 
Salt Lake City....... 2.3 3.5 
Springfield— Holyoke. . 1.1 2.6 


By contrast, the younger cities— 
those with less than 50.8 per cent of 
their dwellings constructed before 
1930—had all growth in excess of 
2.5 per cent annually and only 
Charleston, West Virginia, Fresno, 
Jacksonville, Knoxville, Mobile, and 
Seattle less than 3.3 per cent. 

The observer of housing markets 
who would like to make some order 
out of this chaotic statistical picture 
is forced to the conclusion that the 
post-war housing boom has obscured 
many economic relationships that 
formerly provided some guidance 
for the appraisal of an area. The 
economically strong areas have 
grown, but so have obviously the 
weak. The newcomers to the family 
of big cities have pushed ahead of 
their older sisters, but the estab- 
lished areas have generally not lost 
population. No radical change has 
occurred in the composition of the 
housing stock, though a few of the 
older cities have been more success- 
ful than the rest in rejuvenating 
their residential structures. Short- 
term reverses of the business trend 
have not upset the progress of resi- 
dential building, but slowdowns 
have been indicative of what might 
be expected, if more serious down- 
ward trends would develop. 

One conclusion stands out before 
others: In the evaluation of housing 
markets, attention must be paid to 
many economic and demographic 
factors of the individual areas, and 
a complete appraisal of the market 
balance is possible only if regional 
and structural variations are care- 
fully analyzed and embodied in the 
appraisal, 

THE END 


The rather tactless approach used by 
the salesman above is apt to earn him 
multiple abrasions and contusions, 
for the harried executive is obviously 
in no mood for levity. 

Yet the executive, burdened with 
the menial task of hand-signing 
checks while more important matters 
pile up, could profit from what the 
salesman has to say. 

The salesman is there to talk about 
Cummins Automatic Check Signers, 
which could whip through all the 
checks in minutes — and register the 
executive’s perfect signature on ev- 
ery check. 

A Cummins Check Signer could 
save the executive hours of chore 
time, give him more time to do the 
really important jb of verifying the 


Cummins 270 Check Signer automatically 
signs, dates, protects up to 450 checks a 
minute. Small advertisement or company 
slogan can be printed simultaneously. 


GOT A MINUTE? 


amounts and authenticity of the 
checks. 

A Cummins Check Signer could 
let him delegate the signing task to a 
lesser paid employe, yet maintain 
absolute control over his signature 
through 4-way lock and key safety. 
In fact, a free insurance policy is 
given with each machine as added 
proof that there’s nothing safer than 
a Cummins-signed check. 

For full information on this busi- 
nesslike way of signing checks, mail 
coupon below. 


IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @® SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 


Cummins 
Business 
Machines 
sales and 
service offices 
in principal 
cities 


City 


Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
Dept. DR-124, 4740 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send me full information on Cummins Check Signers 


Do All These Jobs with Cummins Perforators 


@ date incoming mail 

@ cancel paid invoices 

@ validate purchase orders 

mark “shipped,” “received” 


@ code product labels 

@ receipt bills 

® set up coupon payments 
@ number business forms 


DECEMBER 


1954 
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Here’s why so many new 

industries are centering in Georgia: 

Year-round fine climate (production every day 

in the year!) ...A large pool of adaptable, 

intelligent workers ... Rich, natural resources... 

Abundant power and raw materials... Transportation 

so well developed that new plants are adequately served 

by rail, truck, bus, and air. Over 7,100 new firms are proving 
it’s good business to produce in Georgia. We invite you 

to add your name to our long list of success stories! 
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SALES 


& DISTRIBUTION 


Marketing notes and comments 


Here’s how compantes use 


SALES CATALOG 


Sales distributes them, but Advertising plans them. 


Tuars part of the pattern as 
disclosed by a survey of its members by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Whether it is desirable or not is open to question, 
but fewer than 50 per cent of the responding 
companies stated that their sales department 
' participates in catalog planning. 

Other results of the survey are shown on this 
and the foliowing page. They show: that nearly 
one-third of the companies responding let trom 
four to ten years go by without redesigning their 
catalogs; that nearly half of the companies do 
not issue special catalogs covering particular 


product lines and directed to a particular mar- 
ket; that 41 per cent of the companies apparently 
design their catalogs to elicit a direct order; and 
that a quarter of the companies distribute their 
catalogs mainly on the basis of requests for them. 

There is by now little question in the minds 
of sales executives as to the efhiciency of sales 
catalogs. The New York Sales Executives Club, 
for instance, surveyed its members and found 
that the average cost per sales call was about $17. 
Asking how many orders per 100 calls resulted 
in summary figures such 2s these: Cold call sell- 
ing netted about nine orders per 100; a follow-up 


on an advertising inquiry brought the orders per 
100 up to sixteen; and inquiry based on sales 
catalogs resulted in 38 orders per 100. 

Obviously there is a great deal of interaction 
in these figures. Cold call sales may have been 
influenced by previous advertising and catalog 
sales may have been preconditioned by adver- 
tising. 

But assuming that the various selling influ- 
ences are more or less equitable and cancel out, 
then the cost per order for a cold call is about 
$187 and the cost per order tor salesmen called 
after the prospect has .read the catalog drops 


WHAT ACTION EXPECTED FROM CATALOG RECIPIENT? 


(587 Answers) 


27.4%, 
REQUEST FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


25.4% 
REQUEST FOR 


SALESMAN TO CALL 


ACTION 


41.3% 
DIRECT ORDER 


other 


purposes 


for catalog 


OTHER ACTION 


WHO PARTICIPATES IN 
CATALOG PLANNING? 


398 Distribution Patterns 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 91% | 


SALES DEPT. | 41.5% 


AGENCY | 23% 


ENGINEERING 3%, 


SPECIAL CATALOG DEPT. 1.5% 


OTHER 8%, 


HOW OFTEN ARE 


CATALOGS REDESIGNED? 
(835 Cases) 


YEARLY |24.9% 
2-3 YRS 144.1% 
ayers} 12.2% 
5 12.7% 
5-10 YRS| 6.1% 
DECEMBER 1954 §83 
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on YOUR product....a 


PEDIGREE FOR 
PAINTED PARTS 


Put this Detrex Paintbond label* on your product and 
increase its sales appeal. To your customers it indicates 
added value and a quality product throughout. Production- 
wise you'll benefit, too. Paintbond is easy to apply, 
positively seals metal against moisture and corrosion, 
improves finishes and is more economical to use. For 
complete details, send for free Paintbond booklet. 


*Labels furnished free in handy dispensers to Paintbond users. 


WHO DETERMINES RECIPIENTS OF CATALOG? 
(338 Answers) 


16.0%, 
OTHER 


10.1% 
COUPON 


TYPES OF CATALOGS USED 
(835 CASES) © 


28.6% 
SPECIALIZED J By Product 


CATALOGS f 5.3% By Market 


GENERAL 19.3% Bound 
16.9 %Loose Leaf 


PARTS 
LISTS | 


18.3% 


OTHER | 1.6% 


SALES DEPT. 


18.6% 
HEADQUARTERS 


13.0% 
DISTRIBUTORS & 
DEALERS 


HOW IS CATALOG 
DISTRIBUTED? 


398 Distribution Patterns 


SALESMEN 


|s3.8 % 


ADV. DEPT. | 61.5 % 


SPECIAL MAILING ust | 61.3% 


FILES | 20.6 % 


finishes while cutting our costs. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 


CORPORATION 
DEPT. PB-304, BOX 501, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


to about $45—a significant drop. 

The reasons for the differences 
are not hard to find. Much adver- 
tising sells the sizzle rather than 
the steak and it takes a couple of 
calls to get to the real meat. A 
prospect who has your catalog has 
considerably more product informa- 
tion and he is that much further 
along the road to ordering before 
he calls in your salesman. 

To increase the proportion of 
calls made after prospects have read 
the catalog, it follows that a sales 
executive must increase the use of 
his catalog. Here are a number of 
points to keep in mind, based on 
techniques used by Sweets Catalog 
Service : 

@ Design your catalog from the 
prospect’s point of view. Good de- 
sign doesn’t mean window dressing. 
Your prospect has an application. 
Your catalog should give him the 
facts he needs, quickly, to decide 
whether your product might fit. 

Aside from organization of facts, 
the catalog should induce the pros- 
pect to call in your representative. 
After he has made a tentative deci- 


sion, tell him what he should do next. 

@ Send the catalog to all impor- 
tant potential customers within 
your distribution network. It is dan- 
gerous to assume that hordes of 
potential customers will ask for the 
catalog and wait for the mailing 
when they want product informa- 
tion—they may have your competi- 
tor’s catalog handy. 

® Maintain your .catalog. How 
many prospects have lost it or 
thrown it out? How many have 
failed to add recent mailings to 
their loose-leaf catalogs? 

@ Your catalog procedures should 
be integrated into your basic mar- 
keting plan. Your basic tools are 
advertising, direct mail, point-of- 
sale displays, personal selling, and 
catalogs. Is your catalog co-ordi- 
nated with your advertising, for 
example? Do you devote any ad 
space to catalog promotion? Do 
your salesmen often talk from the 
prospect’s catalog, rather than bring 
their own? If your products are 
bought in more than one market, 
do you have several catalogs, each 
geared to a market’s requirements ? 
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LICENSED BRODUCER 


When casting requirements call for ZINC, CERTIFIED ZINC CASTINGS 
call Monarch. Since 1938 Monarch has been diee OFFERS YOU 5 ADVANTAGES: 
casting zinc for a wide range of applications.Our © Excellent strength and ductibility 
experience gained in casting both aluminum and cast tolerances 

; ; ; ® Savings on machining 
zinc allows us to offer unbiased engineering — Ease of finishing 


consultation toward adapting the best metal and © Low metal cost in relation to weight 
method for your requirements. Monarch’s practi- | oad 

cal approach to all types of casting and finishing Mi | 
methods has gained increasing acceptance by 0 NAR CH 
leading manufacturers—resulting in better end ALUMINUM | 
products at lower end cost. MFG.COM PANY 


Detroit Ave. at West 93rd Street 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
ALUMINUM Permanent Mold Castings « ZINC Die Castings « Aluminum Die Castings « MACHINING « FINISHING « ASSEMBLY 


For complete information about Monarch’s U.P.F.* contact the following sales representatives: 


Chicago Office Northern Ohio & Upper New York State New Jersey & Eastern Penna New York City & New England Mid -Central 


W. D. Wilkinson Joseph Schrier M. S. Hutchinson Frank Pomerantz Harold S. Marsh 
1166 Diversey Parkway Detroit Ave. at West 93rd St. 1485 East Shore Trail 1427 Sturl Ave 81 East State Street 
Chicago 14, IMlinois Cleveland 2, Ohio Lake Mohawk, Sparta, New Jersey Hewlett, Long Island, N.Y. Columbus 11, Ohio 


Diversey 8-3164 Olympic 1-1700 Lake Mohawk 8154 Franklin 4-4540 Capitol 8-4428 
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TRADE MARK ® 


THE CIANDARD 


IN A COMPLETE LINE OF 


— 


Industrially proved in automotive, aviationand 
other metal working plants, Challenge Pre- 
cision Equipment has demonstrated its 
ability to withstand severe wear and still 
retain accuracy. Shown below are a few 
results of Challenge precision craftsmanship. 
The complete line is described in the new 
Challenge catalog available on request. 


LAYOUT SURFACE PLATES 


Made of special analysis semi- 
steel, Challenge Layout Sur- 
face Plates are precision 
ground or planer finished. 
Standard sizes range from 12 
x18 inches to 54x144 inches. 
Plates can be grooved and 
keyed so that two or more can be assembled 
into one huge unit of unlimited size. 


LAPPING PLATES 


Assures a perfect fit when lapping 
metal-to-metal-joints on which no 
sealer of any kind is used. Ideal for 
preventing oil leaks in crank cases, 
cylinder heads, end bells, gear hous- 
ings, etc. Plates have '/i6 inch 
grooves, '/2 inch apart, running the 
full length and width of the surface. 


WELDING TABLES 


Provides a smooth, accurate, 
semi-steel surface with “Tee- 
Slots” for assembly, locating 
and welding. Avaitable in 3 
standard sizes: 30x60 in., 48 
x96 in. and 54x144 in.- other 
sizes to order. Table includes 
sturdy all-steel stand with leveling screws. 


WORK BENCHES Durable cast-iron 
top two inches thick. Leveling screws 
insure a perfectly level surface. Three 

styles - - - Four sizes (top dimension) 
28x48 and 28x60 with four legs; 28 
*x72 and 28x84 with six legs. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Office, Factories and Show Room: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 768 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


How to Save Time 


For whittling down the stacks of 
reading matter which grow on ex- 
ecutives’ desks, there is now a new 
book, The Techniques of Reading. 
Drawn from the research at the 
New. York Reading Laboratory, 
this practical work-manual by Hor- 
ace Judson offers eye exercises, 
comprehension tests, other 
means of boosting reading speed as 
much as 50 per cent while simul- 
taneously increasing the under- 
standing and retention of ideas. 

In this valuable self-help book, 
the improving reader will be 
pleased to discover that most of the 
selections are quite absorbing in 
themselves, and just the sort of 
thing the busy executive would like 
to read if he only had more time. 
The achievement of gaining extra 
time by more skilful reading has 
already been scored in such com- 
panies as General Electric and U.S. 
Rubber Company through the use 
of this book’s methods. 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 383 Mad1- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., 406 
pages, 34.75. 


How to Supervise 


A sprightly little booklet, entitled 
Four Keys to Able Management, 
presents a simple prescription for 
successful supervision, and should 
make a helpful addition to the 
working kit of newly appointed 
supervisors, both in the office and 
in the plant. Author Robert Rawls 
offers a rather refreshing approach 
to the improvement of faulty em- 
ployees: the supervisor should as- 
sume that the inadequacies in per- 
formance are as much his fault as 
the employee’s, and he should then 


hre the employee. But the author’s 
definition of “hring” is to kindle 
the employee’s interest in his work 
until his imagination glows and re- 
fects itself in greatly improved per- 
formance. The four keys are the 
means of doing this. 


The Updegraff Press, Ltd., Harwood 
Building, Scarsdale, N. Y., 32 pages, $1 
(discounts for ten or more copies). 


Health on the Job 


Since 1915, when it began, the 
occupational medical department of 
the Du Pont Company has grown 
from one lone practitioner to the 
present staff of 166 physicians, most 
of whom devote their full-time en- 
ergies to guarding the health of Du 
Pont employees. The invaluable 
lessons in medical care and preven- 
tive medicine which have been 
learned during these decades have 
been gathered together and placed 
between the covers of the new 
book, Modern Occupational Med- 
icine, 

Edited by Doctors Fleming, 
D’ Alonzo, and Zapp, this book pre- 
sents careful, documented conclu- 
sions on every imaginable facet of 
the practise of occupational medi- 
cine, including such health hazards 
as fatigue, radiation, alcoholism, 
toxic odors, emotional problems, 
and many other factors. In addition 
to many case histories, there are 
data for evaluating a company’s in- 
dustrial medical facilities. While 
the book would be of primary con- 
cern to the industrial physician. 
executives, particularly in manu- 
facturing, will find many valuable 
clues to improving the well-being 
of their work-force. 


Lea & Febinger, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa., 414 pages, $10. 
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Don't fool yourself 
about LIFO 


As a method of accounting, we 
have no quarrel with LIFO, at all. 


But as protection against busi- 
ness losses due to price changes— 
that’s something else again. 


As the U. S. Tax Court found in 
a recent decision involving Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills— 


“The so-called LIFO method is 
merely an accounting proce- 
dure employed in computing the 
value of the closing inventory 
of a taxpayer for tax purposes 
. . . the LIFO method is no 
guarantee against the hazards 
of business, and the use thereof 
does not, in and of itself, insure 
the user against the realization 
of an actual gain or loss. This 
is true, whether or not a con- 
stant level of inventory is main- 
tained.” 


The whole case, of course, is 
particularly interesting because 
the Treasury Department’s conten- 
tion had been that Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills didn’t take any in- 
ventory risks, or have to worry 
about hedging, because it used the 
LIFO method of accounting. But, 
as the judge found, LIFO alone is 
no substitute when it comes to 
protecting operating profit. 


If you haven’t been hedging 


your own inventories ... 


If you’ve been relying on LIFO 
alone... 


Then we think you should ex- 
plore the best methods of using 
the futures markets to protect 
your business against loss. 


And if you don’t know just how 
to begin, we'll be happy to mail 
you a copy of our brand new 
booklet “How To Hedge Com- 
modities”—a 64-page guide to the 
basic principles of hedging that 
everyone should apply. 


There’s no charge, of course. 
Simply address a card or letter 
to-—— 


Mr. H. B. ANDERSON 
Department DR-108 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


New Kind of History 


If one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words, then the recent volume, 
A Visual History of the United 
States, should be the equivalent to 
several historical tomes. For in this 
extremely readable volume, histori- 
an Harold U. Faulkner and Graph- 
ics Institute have reduced some of 
the most tangled historical issues 
and developments to clear, under- 
standable art work and lucid, lively 
text. 

In unreeling the economic, so- 
cial, and political growth of this 
nation, the book has treated areas 
unapproached for visualization be- 
fore. One of the most pleasant 
aspects of the volume is the way 
such intricacies as the Federal Re- 
serve System, tariff history, the 
scope of Government regulation, 
and many others, are easily recalled 
after seeing them presented with 
the verve of an entertaining car- 
toon. 


Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y., 199 pages, $5. 


To Reduce Fati gue 


In the past, it was more common 
for man to adapt himself to the 
machine than for the machine 


* designer to consider the peculiar 


properties of the human animal. 
However, in recent years, and par- 
ticularly since World War II, stren- 
uous efforts have been made to 
mold the machine so that both man 
and machine work together most 
harmoniously. In 1949, the Ergo- 
nomics Research Society was found- 
ed in England to bring together 
anatomists, physiologists, engineers, 
and others interested in the design 
of machinery and equipment for 
human use. . 

The first problem considered by 
the new group was fatigue, which 
costs industry uncalculated sums 


-each year. In the recent volume, 


Sympostum on Fatigue, editors 
W. F. Floyd and A. T. Welford 
have gathered together the scholar- 
ly work of many outstanding re- 
searchers in the field. In their new 
volume, Symposium on Human 
Factors in Equipment Design, the 
same editors present many of the 
most significant developments in 
the recent research on this complex 
problem. 

John de Graff, Inc., 64 West 23rd Street, 


New York 10, N. Y., 196 pages, 132 
pages, $4 each volume. 
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YOU SHOULD LEASE 
SALESMEN’S CARS 


18 continuous years of leasing automotive fleets 
to America’s leading industries. 


No capital investment to salesmen or company. 


All costs are tax deductible operating costs— ; 
administrative details minimized. 3 


Improved salesmen’s morale—solves mileage in- 
equities. 


Plan includes complete maintenance—-new cars 
provided regularly. 


Get the facts today. 
Write for the 
“FOUR WHEELS PLAN” 
booklet 


FOUR WHEELS,INC.©  —s 
6200 N. Western Ave.—Chicago 45, ili. DEPT.D—101 
America’s Foremost Automobile Leasing Company — Operating in 48 States. ae 
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Lake 


CHICAGO ¢ MICHIGAN _ 


CITY 
FT. WAYNE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


DETROIT 


> BUFFALO 


w YORK. 


TOLEDO |, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CANTON 


LOOKING FOR INDUSTRIAL SITES? 


Let ‘‘Nick Plate’ send you our detailed and accurate “Along 


the Line”’ 


surveys covering natural and agricultural resources, 


utilities, labor and other pertinent data relating to each specific 
location. Just tell us the area or type of location you are inter- 


ested in. Call or write: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


DEPARTMENT 


1407 TERMINAL TOWER + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


= BOTTOM 
Hh old Fg 


“GLIDE EM AT 


FILING 
EVER! 


Oxford 
PEN DAFLEX 


HANGING FOLDERS 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. inc 
88 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please send free Pendaflex catalog to 


NAME 


SAVE TIME STEPS //~ 
MATERIALS with the wane 


FASTER 
- BETTER } tacking 


QUICK OPENING 
SAVES TIME 

ROVES SERVICE PAT. OFF. 


wy ENGINEERED 
FOR SERVICE 


T M automatic, trip- 
hommer action. Drives 

staples fast as you grip. Take-up Jaw 
makes on-the-job servicing easier, quicker. 
T E Pp S— Self-contained, ready 
for instant, continual 


use. Saves back-tracking. Light weight, 
easily portable. Vest-Kit for quick refillls. 
Balanced 


Ac- 


curate, precision driving. Improved use of 
materials. Less waste. Powerful action 
drives each staple securely. 


HANSEN VEST-KIT STAPLES 


HANSEN VEST-KIT staples 
ere quick to get at—easy to 
use. Narrow, slender box 
fits readily in vest pocket. 
Packed in conveniert strips <— 
for instant use. 


As near as the 
Vest Pocket 


5034 Ravenswood Ave., CHICAGO 40, iLL. 


CVE 


Bea (Ness 


WHAT’S NEW 


AS OBSERVED BY THE EDITORS 


Electronic machining gets an 
assist from a well-known machine 


tool builder. Cincinnati Milling 


~ Machine Company has joined torces 


with Elox Corporation ot Michigan 
in developing a new electrical dis- 
charge machine tool for tool and 
die work, drilling of stainless steels, 
and other difficult machining jobs. 
In this technique, the cutting “tool” 
is an electrode which never actually 
touches the work, but rather vapor- 
izes the material in tront of it, 
producing a cutting action. The 
new  Elox-Cuincinnati machine, 
known M-500, ‘atures a 
dual coolant supply, heavy cast 
frame construction, and micrometer 
adjustment on longitudinal feed 
and head feeds. Work table area is 
10 by 42 inches. 


as the 


Close-up attachment, for color 
photography, simplifies focusing, 
provides rigid connection for cam- 
era and flashholder. Introduced by 
Eastman Kodak, the unit is offered 
with flashguard, to reduce flash 
brilliancy, and supplementary fil- 
ters at $19.95, Kit is also available 
with camera and flashholder for 


$62.75. 


Vacuum lift, for handling flat, 
smooth surface items (glass, sheet 
metal, enamel finish, and the like) 
has been developed by Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. The unit, con- 


sisting of an I-R Air-Bloc Hoist, 
Pendent Throttle, and vacuum cup, 
operates from a regular air system. 


A stair-climbing hand truck, 
equipped with power drive and 
two-wheel brakes, is now made by 
Valley Craft Products, Inc., Divi- 
sion of O’Neil-Irwin Manufactur- 
ing Co., 750 Jefferson, Lake City, 
Minn. It’s specifically designed to 
ease the job of transporting heavy 
material up and down stairs, curbs, 
and ramps. Both drive and brake 
cables are operated by levers with- 
in easy reach ot the operator’s 
hands. Six types of “Stair Carts” are 
available with the two features. 


New power press brake comes 
from another O’Neil-Irwin Divi- 
sion. An addition.to the Di-Acro 
line, it combines hydraulic power 
with mechanical power to achieve 
Hexible stroke control and reduce 
operating time. Set-up is also sim- 
plified in the new machine, O’Neil- 
Irwin says. 


More jobs have been created by 
technological progress in machines 
than ever were destroyed by it, 
V & O Press Company points out 
in a charmingly. designed booklet 
that shows how presses have been 
improved in the past 65 years—and 
how those improvements have led 
to better products and higher em- 
ployment. The booklet also empha- 
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o bd ... TODAY 


sizes that automation, far from be- 
ing a new concept, is actually a 
venerable one (see February 1954, 
page 62). Copies of the booklet, 
Automation,, Mother of Employ- 
ment, may be obtained from V & O 
Press Company, Division of Em- 
hart Mfg. Company, Hudson, New 
York. 


Make your own tape and save 
time, mess, and money, says Wil- 
liamson Adhesives, Inc., 8220 Kim- 
ball Ave., Skokie, Ill. It has a new 
“Tapemaker” unit, shown above, 
which provides fresh-made, pres- 
sure-sensitive tape as needed by 
applying an adhesive coat to a wide 
variety of materials (cloth, paper, 
foil, cellophane, and the like) from 
one quarter to three inches wide. 
Price is $445.00. 


Pollution control is aided by 
a new “Smokescope,” a product of 
the Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Braddock, Thomas, and 
Meade Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. A 
smoke-measuring device, it has two 
tubes and a series of reflecting mir- 
rors so that both smoke and com- 
parison chart may be viewed at the 
same time. 


Electronics brings new precision 
and automation to gear hardening 
with development of a unit that 
controls the movement of the hard- 
ening flame along the gear tooth. 
The new electronic device, now be- 


ing featured on Gleason Gear Sur- 
face Hardeners, translates heat re- 
ceived by a radiation pyrometer 
into an impulse that controls 
burner travel. The photograph 
shows a typical set-up, with the 
pyrometer mounted directly above 
the gear. 


Thermistors, tiny, ceramic-type 
heat-sensitive elements, are helping 
Fenwal, Inc., design temperature 
indicating and proportioning con- 
trollers that are smaller, more sen- 
sitive, and easier to use. According 
to Fenwal, its new 560 model is 
the first to use a thermistor as the 
sensing element, and the first to 
combine “On-Off” control with 
“Proportioning Control” in one 
unit. Both laboratory and standard- 
sized types are made. 

The 3-D trend focuses new at- 
tention on such useful but often- 
neglected devices as the stereomi- 
croscope. Bausch & Lomb, which 
makes the unit pictured here, points 


out that it’s far more than just a 
laboratory instrument. Industry can 
use it not only for welding, as in 
the photograph, but also for assem- 
bling subminiature bearings and 
electronic devices, examining dia- 
mond cutting tools, inspecting can 
seams, checking the crystal size of 
chemicals, and even for checking 
up on razor blades. 


Hand sealer for thermoplastic 
packaging weighs less than one 
pound, has a 50-watt AC-DC heat- 
ing element, is made in three mod- 
els (one for polyethylene and rub- 
ber hydrochloride films; one for 
cellophane; and a third specifically 
for cutting) by Sealine Manufac- 
turing Corp., 4716 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. Price is $23.90. 


With P-A-X your entire company 


works at every desk 


Can your staff make full use of the company’s total talent? 
Is the information and experience of every man and woman 
in the fifm readily available to every other employee? 


When you have P-A-X, the answer is “Yes!”’. 


P-A-X, the automatic inside business telephone system, 
provides instant communication throughout your entire 
‘ organization. Facts and instructions so vital to efficient 
teamwork are interchanged without walking or waiting. 
Every key employee can consult with every other without 
leaving his desk or his work. 


Let P-A-X help weld your organization into a fast-moving, 
coordinated team! Separate from the city telephones, P-A-X 
supplements the city service with fast, automatic inside 
telephone service. For information, call or write—Distributor 
for U.S. and Possessions: Automatic Electric Sales Corpora- 
tion (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. Offices in principal cities, 


Write for this useful information today! P-A-X users have helped us prepare illustrated case studies de- 
scribing P-A-X in daily use for: a financial institution; a manufacturing plant; a processing 
plant; a school; a railroad; an oil company. Specify the case studies which interest you. 
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Thousands of sales managers have found 
State Sales Guides an economical and effec- 
tive aid to salesmen in locating prospects and 
realizing the maximum sales potential of pres- 
ent customers. 

By substituting a little headwork for a lot of 
footwork, salesmen who use Sales Guides 
make their pre-call planning pay off in in- 
creased sales and increased commissions. 

Send in the coupon below and find out how 
little it will cost to equip your salesmen with 
Sales Guides. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
139 Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 


"DUN & BRADSTREET STATE SALES GUIDES, 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Dept. 11 

| 99 Church Street, 

New York 8, N. Y. 

. (] I'd like more information (including prices) about State Sales Guides. 

| () I'd like information about the Dun & Bradstreet sales-training. film, “Of Time 
] and Salesmen,” which | understand is available for showings at sales meetings 
| without cost or obligation. 


New cut-off saw, featuring a 
high-speed steel saw band and hy- 
draulic controls for feed pressure, 
tool speed, and band tensioning, 1s 
now being manufactured by the 
DoAll Company, 254 North Laurel 
‘venue, Des Plaines, Ill. DoAll 
says the machine can cut anything 
trem thin-wall tubing to heavy bar 
stoc at speeds of 90 to 350 feet per 
minute. Operating knobs and levers 
are mounted on a dashboard type 
panel on the saw head. Addition 
of an “automatic stock indexing 
table” makes the machine fully au- 
tomatic. 


New air-operated clutch—for 
hoists, power shovels, machine 
tools, process equipment—features 
high sensitivity, long service life. 
Here used to operate the drive of 


a pulp machine dryer, the clutch is 


stocked in single and double plate 
models rated from 8'4 to 806 horse- 
power per 100 rpm at 80 psi. Provi- 


sion is made for mechanical en- 
gagement of the clutch if the air 
supply fails, and quick-release 
valves are offered as optional equip- 
ment. Dodge Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Mishawaka, Ind., makes it. 


ARE YOU USING 


THE POWER OF 
Youn’ 


Why wait for the holiday season for 
company gift giving when I&R jewelry 
awards can sell your company good will 
every month of the year. 

Whether it’s sales achievements, service 
awards, remembrance gifts to dealers or 
friends . . . whatever the occasion, our 
jewelry with your insignia or product re- 
production makes a gift you can be justly 
proud of. Why not write us for further 
information? 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Manufacturers 1861 


95 Chestnut Street, Providence, R. I. 


( 
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REVOLVATOR 
RED-GIANT 


features 


Satfety-Ease 


Durability — built in by 50 
years of Revolvator Co. expe- 
rience—is still the funda- 
mental of the Red Giant lif- 
truck line. Maneuverability, 
plus the safety of their exclu- 
sive double stroke mechanism. 
make the models shown leaders 
in their fields. There is a Red 
Giant liftruck available for 
every use—-for every capacity. 


Write for the full facts today. 


REVOLVATOR CO. 
8702 Tonnele Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 
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LOW-COST SOLUTION 
TO LOADING DOCK 


RITE-HITE 
ADJUSTABLE 


LOADING RAMP 


Becomes a permanent part of your 
dock ... keeps trucks and dock traffic 
smoothly on the move. 

Simple, precision counterbalanced mech- 
anism. No pipes, pumps, gears, 
motors. Little or no maintenance re- 
quired. Horizontal adjustment feature 
reduces truck maneuvering. 

Proven in use by dozens of leading com- 
mercial and industrial plants.* 

3 types, 5 models .. . capacities 10,000 
and 20,000 pounds. Priced from $395. 


*Names on request. 


Send for 
DIVISION 
LOOMIS MACHINE COMPANY Ff Dept. 0-124 


FOURTH AND PINE STS., CLARE. MICH. 


New, faster marking system 
simplifies shipping! 
Yes, put away non-permanent tags and labels, 
eliminate tacking, stapling, gluing of addresses. 
Simply apply MARSH stenciled marking directly 
onto your shipments. Bold, easy-to-read 4”, 4” 
and 1” letters. With either electric or hand oper- 
ated machines it’s faster, and costs you less than 
complicated methods. Ask us for proof today. 


For more information or a free 
demonstration mail us this ad with your 
name and business letterhead 


Belleville, 
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More Versatile Cleaning From Floor to Ceiling 


This new Tornado cleaner brings you even greater cleaning power and 
longer life . . . with air speeds up to 325 M.P.H. 3 sizes: 34 H.P., 
1 H.P. or 144 


Tornado picks up all dirt, dust, chips, oil or other liquids without 
any conversion, 


The powerful motor unit removes from the cover with a simple 14 
turn. The same motor unit can then be used for: 


® A pack-carried vacuum cleaner 
2) A »owerful portable electric blower 


$} .A jumbo cleaner for use with a standard 55 gal. drum 


No matter what your cleaning jgb—Tornado will do it better and 
faster—run for hours & hours of constant duty under the worst 
conditions, 


Write for Bulletin 660 


We'll be glad to demonstrate in your company— 


just tell us where and when. 


%, turn removes motor unit. 


All sizes interchangeable. 


Motor unit & adaptor cover 


fit any standard drum for 


doing the big cleaning jobs. 


5106 North Ravenswood Avenue 
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Single ants can move 4 times s™*"* 
their size and twice their “=e 
weight. Collectively, like the 
white ants of Africa, they can 
handle extreme bulk for 
astounding distances in order | 
to build their huge mounds. 


It was not too long ago, as time 
is measured, that man was re- 
stricted in what he could move 
from one place to another by the 
limits of his individual brawn. But 
new, through science, he need 
simply to push a button to handle 
the most cumbersome object. 


Automation, the science of auto- 
matic material handling, trans- 
ferring and precision flow control, 
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EXPERTS IN AUTOMATION 


is the specialty of Allied. They 
have designed and fabricated some 
of the most unique machines used 
by industry today. 


If you have a problem in material 
handling peculiar to your bus- 
iness, consult Allied. Their staff 
of automation experts will make 
a study of your situation and 
provide a practical and cost sav- 
ing solution for it. 


PIONEERS IN AUTOMATION. .. the design and fabri- 
cation of fully automatic material handling systems 


This Allied installation maneu- 
vers large steel doors through 
a production cycle—every 
phcse automatic, all move- 
ments synchronized. Magnets 
hold the door while being 
up-ended and automatically 
hung on to a moving conveyor 
for completing fabrication. 


For for Allied Catalog 953 


@ ALLIED AUTOMATION DIVISION 


/ ALLIED STEEL and CONVEYORS, INC. 
17373 Healy Avenue, Detroit 12, Michigan 
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Because they determine 


»iModern Indu stry 


“unter of avthority” because its unig 
editorial or is devoted to: Be 


Dun’s Review and Modern Industry is the one, 
among 7 outstanding business and news magazines 
claiming executive and management coverage, that 
delivers so many presidents—at the lowest cost per 
1,000 of any publication in the entire executive and 
management group. 


In Dun’s Review and Modern Industry you can 
afford to advertise persuasively and often to the 
“center of authority” in major business enterprises, 
including the 41,514 best manufacturing plants in 
the country. 


This is your 1955 selling opportunity to make a dent, 
not a dimple in a #1 industrial market. Here you can 
afford the continuity and repetition needed to earn 
your right to be considered where there is big buying 
to be done. 


residents are important 


They determine the structure of their enterprises. 
They, and those who report to them, constitute the 


“center of authority’ for plans and purchases 


Ir you haven’t yet seen page 32 of this issue, please be sure to do so. 


NoT only does the survey report (starting on page 32) 
inform you on “WHO WILL BUY WHAT INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS IN 755’’—but the degree of top management 
participation in planning and buying perhaps will give 
you pause. 


Perhaps what you see will fix a fresh emphasis on the 
importance of earning your right to be considered by 
the brightest constellation in your sales firmament. 


Noteworthy is the fact that those who reported so 
completely on their plans to buy included: pPREsI- 
DENTS 52%, OTHER TOP MANAGEMENT TITLES 35.4%, 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT TITLES 12.3%. 


Doesn’t this indicate to you that your advertisements 
in Dun’s Review and Modern Industry will be exposed 
to the right people—in the right places—at the right 
time? 


And let’s remember: when top management 
decides, everybody acts! 


THIS REPORT based on amindependent study by Fact 
‘Finders Associates, Inc. (Marketing Research) shows you 
why your advertising in DRMI provides your shortest 
route to the center of authority in Industry & Business. 


In this inviting white area, write your name, company, ond address. Then mail it to: DRMI 
FACTS, Dun & Bradstreet Publications Corporation, 99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


XK Circulation 120,000-effective April 1955 
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Putting money where it counts 


American banks contribute 
to American leadership in 
office equipment production 
and sales. 


Keeping tabs on business operations 
takes more than a green eyeshade 
today. 

Now accountants face mountains 
of figures. Management must have 
comprehensive reports on production 
— sales — expenses — inventories. Pre- 
paring these reports has become a 
king-size job. 

American ingénuity had to come 
up with newer, better, quicker meth- 
ods. The result is an office equipment 


industry with annual sales of a billion 
dollars plus! 


Here’s Where Banks Figure In 

Timely loans from commercial banks 
help manufacturers stock raw ma- 
terials, build new plants, expand old 
ones, establish markets. 

But they don’t stop there. With 
some business machines tagged at 
$10,000 or more, it costs money to 
buy or lease them as well as make 
them. Backed by bank loans, busi- 
nesses all over the country are able 
to install the machines they need. 

Better Living for All 
Mechanizing the office has turned 
out to be a great boon for white-collar 
workers. Their productive capacity 


has been multiplied wherever these 
machines go. Much tedious detail has 
been eliminated. 

Add it up. You'll find that bank 
loans like these help. a// Americans— 
including you! Just by putting money 
where it counts, your commercial 
banks help create: 1) better jobs for 
men and women, 2) returns for inves- 
tors, 3) a healthier economy, and 4) 
better living for the American people. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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THIS CAN 
LEAD TO SOMETHING. 


It's a TV lead-in using a core of BAKELITE Polyethylene 
which is expanded in processing to provide a light weight 
cellular structure. It can lead to all sorts of new 
things . . . electronic and who knows what. 
It’s extruded polyethylene which is expanded 
with tiny unconnected pockets of inert gas. As an 
insulator for UHF and VHF it’s superior 
even to solid polyethylene and still 


lighter in weight. (Makes a pound go eg 
almost twice as far, too. ) 
Remember, Bake.ite Polyethylene 

is a material that leads to new ' 

ideas and new products. Also, there 2 


are different types fabricated % 
.. by a variety of methods ‘? 


“that multiply the advantages 

to you. Here is just one 

that can get your new ‘ 

product ideas | 
rolling. 

BAKELITE 
TRADE-MARK 
BAKELITE COMPANY f 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation > 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

In Canada: 

Bakelite Company, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited ; 
Belleville, Ontario if: 
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Keeping America on the GO...with| TIMKEN | Tapered Roller Bearings. 


1/3 mile of “Roller Freight” cars to speed 


Western Maryland shipments 


SIDE from their fresh paint, the fifty new 

Western Maryland freight cars above look 

much like ordinary freight cars. But there is a 
difference railroadmen will spot at once. 


It’s the bearing journal box at the end of each 
axle. It doesn’t have the usual hinged lid. Instead 
there’s a sealed housing — because these cars roll 
on Timken® tapered roller bearings instead of old- 
style friction bearings. They’re “Roller Freight” 
—an important fact to Western Maryland shippers! 


These fifty new “‘Roller Freight” cars will speed 
deliveries for Western Maryland shippers by elim- 
inating the number-one cause of freight train de- 
lays, the hot box. Unlike cars with friction bear- 
ings, “Roller Freight” can take high speeds over 
long distances without danger that a hot box may 
cripple a car and hold up the whole train. 


“Roller Freight’”’ saves delays at terminals, too. 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 


The bearing inspection required at terminals takes 
only a tenth as long for “‘Roller Freight” as it does 
for cars with friction bearings. A!! the inspector 
does is feel the journal bearing end cap. 


Much as “Roller Freight’”’ means to shippers, 
it can mean still more to the railroads. When they 
all team together to put roller bearings on all 
freights they’l! save on lubrication, labor and 
repairs. An estimated total of $190 million a year! 


Timken bearings are designed and precision 
manufactured to have true rolling motion. To 
insure their quality we even make our own steel, 
the only U.S. bearing maker that does. That’s why 
only Timken bearings roll so true, have such 
quality thru-&-thru. The railroads, like all indus- 
try, choose Timken bearings to keep America on 
the go. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘“T1mrosco’’. 


These are the two Timken bearings that go inside the journal box on 
each end of a freight car’s axles to eliminate the hot box problem, cut 


mointenance costs. 


COPYRIGHT 1954 THE TRB Co. 
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